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Its from Apple. 
It$ not just a new computer. 
Its a new idea. 


It will let you run MS-DOS software. 
It will let you run Macintosh software. 
It will let you run away. 


It$ easy on your eyes. 
It$ easy on your wrists. 
Its easy. 


It does more than you imagine. 
It costs less than you think. 


Its the next thing. 
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For the name of your nearest authorized Apple reseller, call 800-446-3000, ext. 700.1 run MS-DOS software, simply install a program 
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But THERE'S A SELECT Group THaT OFFERS You 
A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE. 


DISCOVER. A WORLD: OF DIFFERENCE. A 


I IN MAJOR CITIES WORLDWIDE, YOU CAN rae 


COLLECTION OF FINE BUSINESS HOTELS 
WHICH ARE DISARMINGLY ATTENTIVE AND 
REFRESHINGLY ~ SINCERE. WITH~ ALL THE 
WARMTH AND COURTEOUS SERVICE YOU’ VE 


) GROWN TO EXPECT FROM HOLIDAY INN® 


S$ Hotiday Snn 


CROWNE PLAZA 





THE HOLIDAY INN CROWNE PLAZA® HOTELS. 
WHERE. YOU'LL FIND EVERYTHING, FROM 
FITNESS CENTERS AND FINE RESTAURANTS, 
TO BOARDROOMS AND SPECIAL EXECUTIVE 
FLOORS. EXACTLY WHAT YOU EXPECT FROM 
A BUSINESS HOTEL. PLUS THE PEOPLE WHO 


MAKE ALL THE DIFFERENCE IN THE- WORLD, 


STAY WITH SOMEONE YOU KNow® 


©1992, Holiday Inns, inc. 





[CALL 1-80¢ 
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MUSIC: 
Country Comes of Age 
Nashville’s new sound, a hit with baby 
boomers, takes over the mainstream 
Garth Brooks Rides the Crest 
Part Jolson, part Jagger, the nice-guy 
Oklahoman is an unlikely superstar 


NATION: 
Alone at the Top 
Clinton gets a virtual lock on the 
Democratic nomination 
Inside the Clinton Campaign 
Rare behind-the-scenes photos 
When Spouses Get Paychecks 
Conflict of interest becomes an issue 
Will Foley Fall? 
Rubbergate claims its first victims 


WORLD: 
The Good News of the Week 
South African whites say yes 
Uncle Sam Tells Israel No Dice 
Washington balks at providing $10 billion in loan guarantees for housing 


The Sad Wife of Windsor 
Fergie and Andrew find they are unsuited and call the whole thing off 
BUSINESS: 


Chrysler Picks an Heir Apparent 


lhe automaker goes outside for lacocca’s successor, but is the race over? 


ENVIRONMENT If it’s a summit to save the planet, shouldn't Bush go? 


LAW Pornography becomes a divisive issue for feminists and libertarians .... 
TECHNOLOGY The U.S. takes the lead in the TV of the future .o.cccccccccscccces.--. 


TELEVISION Conservatives step up their assault on public T\ 
THEATER Hollywood stars stampede onto Broadway 
BOOKS Studs Terkel, the tape recorder’s best friend, deals with racism 


CINEMA Jaco Van Dormael essays youth, memory and growing old ..... 


ESSAY What new beginnings lie beyond the CON(ULY'S ONO? scccsssscecsceceacccases: 


ULL) + ae veer GRAPEVINE .......... 
CRITICS’ VOICES 00... 14) MILESTONES. 





Service at 1-800-843-TIME (8463). 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR managing editor, overseeing a variety of sections, including 
a) Nation, Law, Education, Books and Interview. 

That eclectic array of responsibilities is perfectly in keeping 
with Jim’s range of interests. He is 
a voracious reader, of everything 
from Hollywood trade papers to 
international political journals, 
and can opine as fluently on Da- 
vid Letterman’s monologues as on 
the Middle East peace talks. “I’m 
almost as curious about why the 
royals split up as about why Tson- 
gas quit the Democratic race,” he 
says. 

As Jim’s duties have changed 
here, so has the magazine. “When 
I first came to the Nation section, 
we would write lots of stories 


ost journalists discover their 
M calling in fairly direct ways: a 
pep talk from an English teacher, 
perhaps, or a stint on the high school 
newspaper. Jim Kelly got the news 
bug when he was negotiating a treaty 
on long-range nuclear missiles, It 
happened when he was an under- 
graduate at Princeton University’s 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs, preparing 
to take part in a mock U.S.-Soviet 
Negotiating session on SALT wt. “I 
thought the exercise was pretty silly,” 


aid Os IWHA O54 











says Jim. “Besides, doing the report- Ww — BAAS j about the President’s week,” he 
ing on both sides’ positions was more Assistant managing editor Kelly in between deadlines says. “Now we're not satisfied just 
intriguing to me than being part of i ‘i "to recite what happened. We ana- 
the action. That's when I cues to “I’m almost as curious about why lyze why things tea and why 
think I was a born observer.” the royals split up as about why they matter.” As the magazine 

After graduating from Princeton Tsongas quit the race.” continues to change, you can be 
in 1977 (and getting his own pep talk sure that Jim will be intimately in- 


from author and former TIME writer John McPhee, with whom volved. “Working here is a selfish endeavor,” he says, “It satis- 
he took a journalism class), Jim came to TIME. He started out _ fies my interests, curiosities and passions.” Those are precisely 
writing Milestones, where he learned that a life story could be _ the qualities that define a first-rate editor. 

told in a paragraph if necessary. He went on to handle slightly 


longer pieces in the Nation, World and Press sections, and be- un 0g 


came World editor in 1988. Last fall Jim was named assistant 











Saving the best of America. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, the Arctic to the Gulf, our land is constantly 
under attack from the polluters and despoilers. 
That’s why Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund attorneys are pursuing dozens of cases 
nationwide in defense of wildlife, rare habitats, the air we breathe and the water we drink. 
Most of our support comes from individual 
contributors like you. Please help us win. Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund 
Because we’re saving the best of America. 2044 Fillmore, San Francisco, CA 94115 
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The atiordable power sou r 


Today’s user-friendly software demands a 
lot of power to really be friendly. And 
now you can give it the Intel486” power 
it needs for a friendly price. 


With an Intel486 microprocessor inside, you can take 


full advantage of today’s graphical software. In fact, 





where other systems get bogged down, 
like running multiple Windows’ applica- 
tions simultaneously, the Intel486 CPU 
powers through these kinds of challeng- 
ing Operations easily. 

Plus, the Intel486 CPU will keep 


0 for Windows benchmark 


generating the power you need beyond today. Because new standard in desktop computing—the Intel486 family. 
the next generation of operating system software—like And plug your software into a real power source. 


Windows NT? OS/2° Solaris” and NextStep/486’'—also a 
needs the power of the i486 CPU. é ntel ® 


Ready to get the most out of your windowing soft- 


ware? Then call (800) 228-4549 for a free brochure on the The Computer Inside.” 
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Restaurant Taste At Your Place. 





Hans Wandfluh, our Swiss General Manager, personally 
oversees the impeccable European service that makes this 
renowned French Quarter hotel a New Orleans classic 


For reservations or information call your 
travel agent or 1-800-SONESTA 


(SS Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 
Telephone: (504) 586-0300 Fax: (504) 586-0335 
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LETTERS 


BACKLASH AGAINST FEMINISM 


“The women’s 


‘movement was— 


and still is— 
about equal 
opportunity.” 


Frances Lear 
New York City 


EXCLUSIVE: Gorbachev, Private Citizen 





FIGHTING THE 


AGAINST FEMINISM 


SOUND THE CALL TO ARMS 





I very much doubt there actually is a | 
backlash against feminism, as your cover 
story presupposes [IDEAS, March 9]. 
Women are simply being called upon to 
take responsibility for the myriad choices 
that have opened up for them in the past 
three decades, 

Neil M. Spun 
Chicago 


The war against feminism would be 
better understood if we could find a defi- 
nition for feminism. Does it mean the 
same thing today as it did years ago? Does 
it possess the same meaning for every 
woman? To me feminism means being in- | 
dependent—regardless of marital sta- 
tus—being able to make solid decisions 
for myself without feeling dependent and 
making sure I am not taken for granted at 
home or in the workplace. One cannot 
change a woman unless she is ready for it. 

K. Suzanne Boyer 
Marietta, Ga 








The single most important step wom- 
en must take is to enter the political arena. 
This will enable them, even if they are at 
odds with one another on issues, to get 
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away from the victim mentality and get on 

with lives of dignity, whether through fem 
inism or traditionalism. 

Lorene Austin 

Lubec, Me 


Feminism has not stalled. It is evolv- 
ing. Unfortunately, author Susan Faludi 
fails to see that the criticism of the wom- 
en’s movement she documents is essential 
to its growth. She undercuts her own cred- 
ibility by labeling as a backlash all depar- 
tures from her brand of feminism. Some 
of what she calls backlash could more pro 
ductively be seen as the need to reorient 
the movement 

Ellen Reagan 
Deerfield, Ill 


Susan Faludi, it is not a backlash. The 
opposition to “equality” for women has 
always been there. I don’t believe in equal- 
ity for women or for men or for horses 
One is usually smarter or taller or shinier 
than the other. The women’s movement 
and still is—about equal opportuni- 
ty. | wanted to be a journalist 50 years ago, 
but the best entry-level job I could find 
was in sales. Now | have young women 
friends who are journalists and surgeons 
and whatever they want to be 

I agree that women do not yet have 
equal opportunity, but after every major 
move toward social reform comes a slide 
backward. This is not the time for anger, 
but a moment to lock feminist thinking 
into the minds of young men while older 
men retire, and to be mindful of obliga- 
tions to an older generation for the per- 
sonal freedom available to women today 
We early feminists did not expect you to 
be happy about your world. We were not; 
neither were our mothers. Young women 
are not victimized by the legacy of my gen- 
eration. Put the blame on economics and 
sexism, where it belongs. 

Frances Lear, Editor in Chief 
Lear’s 
New York City 


was 


It is interesting that you chose to omit 
from the story on feminism that 78% of 
the women who responded to the TiME 
CNN poll said they were supporters of the 
women’s movement and that 20% of the 
women polled identified themselves as 
strong supporters. Why conduct a poll if 
you're not going to report the full results? 

Patricia Ireland, President 
National Organization for Women 
Washington 


I find it curious that unmarried, child 
less career women such as Gloria Steinem 
and Susan Faludi should try so hard to 
convince the “sheeplike” female popula 
tion that feminist life-style choices are the 
right ones. Methinks the ladies do protest 
too much. Feminists who have little faith 
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Beneath My Wings” from the 


album BEACHES and “From 


A Distance” from the album 


SOME PEOPLE'S LIVES, comes 
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This exceptional 


gifted artist 
collection includes “Every Road 
Leads Back To You,” the Beat 

classic “In My Life” 
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Refrigerated Pastas & Sauces. 


The videos kids love to watch! 


Kidsongs 


-along music videos for kids ages 2 to 10— 
Lesko dh Winton of ths rbicey aetobwed carlaed 
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in the decision-making capabilities of oth- 
er women are infinitely more insulting 
than the men they deride. 
Elizabeth E. Burnell 
Philadelphia 





Childhood Cut Short 
Amid the alarming crisis of teenage 
shootings in New York City schools [Na- 
rion, March 9] there are glimmers of 
hope. I am the coordinator of the Resolv- 
ing Conflict Creatively Program, which 
began in the city’s public schools in 1985. 
R.C.C.P. provides instruction for teachers 
and students in creative conflict resolu- 
tion. This past year the program involved 
over 1,200 teachers and more than 35,000 
students from 100 schools. Adults need to 
teach the young a different message, that 
the Rambos of this world, far from being 
heroes, are pathetic because they can 
think of only one response to all prob- 
lems. We need to demonstrate that the 
highest form of heroism is a search for 
creative, nonviolent solutions. 
Linda Lantieri 
New York City 


I am 14, and after reading your article 
“Childhood's End,” I was worried about 
the sentences “Taking a life in medieval 
England was the King’s prerogative. Now 
every kid [is] a king.” This is saying “Guns 

power.” Power is what most children 
are looking for; they want to overcome 
something or someone. I agree that the 
future of my generation seems dim. We 
are self-destructing, and it frightens me. 

Suzi Novak 
Rochester 


Regulating Security Guards 


TIME should be commended for calling 
attention to the problems associated with 
“underscreened, underpaid and under- 
trained” security officers [BUSINESs, 
March 9]. You did not overstate the di- 
mensions of this growing threat to the pub- 
lic. Without regulation of some kind, and 
improved industry access to criminal rec- 
ords for screening, the situation will only 
get worse. Unfortunately, the industry’s re- 
sponse has been largely ineffective. The in- 
Stitutionalized voice of private security 
consists of only 20 of the more than 10,000 
security firms nationwide. The committed 
few have had to take up the banner of re- 
form in the interest of public safety. 

Ira A. Lipman, President and Chairman 

Guardsmark, Inc. 
Memphis 


By dwelling on a minuscule number of 
dishonest employees, your article was un- 
fair to the million-plus dedicated and hon- 
est security officers who perform their du- 
ties with professionalism. You made an 
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| standards and regulations, as well as an 
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important point, however, in noting that 
the restrictions on direct access to state 
and FBI criminal records are one of the 
private secuyity industry's most daunting 
problems. This information is crucial for 
us to screen applicants thoroughly, but di- 
rect access requires statutory authoriza- 
tion. We need timely records checks, 
which direct access would give us. 

Gail M. Simonton, Executive Director 
Committee of National Security Companies 
Memphis 


Once the CEOs of the private-security 


industry wake up and realize they are in 
the business of protecting life and proper- 
ty, one hopes they will support meaningful 


updated price-and-salary structure. That 
will permit their companies to attract and 
retain the motivated, self-disciplined indi- 
viduals who would otherwise consider a 
career in the military or a law-enforce- 
ment field. As it stands now in many loca- 





Readers 19, 
Political Correctness O 
Our item reporting that the Portland 





Oregonian was not going to print in its 


from 19 people, all protesting this latest 
step toward political correctness. Craig 
Lewandowski of Middleton, Wis., 
thought of unforeseen complications. 

He wrote, “If we start to eliminate team 
names that are Native American, then 
wouldn't animal-rights groups want to 
change the names of others like the 
Bengals, Falcons, Lions and Bears?” 
Don Koons of Dallas had a constructive 
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You might end up with aheadiine te Tx 
LOS ANGELES ASPARAGUS SPEARED THE | 
DENVER CABBAGE LASTNIGHT.” But maybe _ 
Steve Held of Santa Rosa, Calif., had the 
best philosophy: “Lighten up, 
everybody! It’s just a game—not nuclear | 
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1802 Home Box Office, tne. Al nights reserve <e 


The guy that just can’t win, is ut to win your heart. 


Catch his new HBO special. It’s interviews, outtakes 
and an overview of his career, 
from singing waiter to screen star. 
Featuring the funniest moments from 
EASY MONEY, CADDYSHACK, BACK TO SCHOOL 
and his upcoming feature release 
from Paramount Pictures, LADYBUGS. 


This time he gets “no respect” from a girl's soccer team, 


and they get a coach who's not first class. 


Only on HBO. 


Wednesday, March 25th - 7:30 pm 
Sunday, March 29th - 4:00pm 


APAANOINT COMMUNICATIONS CONAN 
YAWN TES. AL GH RESEND. 
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Lufthansa announces a new way to fly 
that lets you mix business with pleasure. 


: A passion for perfection 





Introducing our new 
Intercontinental Service. 
For Business and First Class pas- 
sengers, it's a level of service where 
your individual needs can be satisfied 
in utmost refinement. Where atten- 
tion to detail, while not new at 
Lufthansa, is taken to a high art. 

And where you'll notice that the spe- 
cial enjoyment you fee! makes an 
enormous difference in how you land 
—relaxed, refreshed, ready to go. 

In Business Class, it how means new 
menus with more choices, award- 
winning cuisine and on all our 747s, 
roomier, more comfortable seats 


SS 





with only six or seven to a row. 

For First Class passengers, we've 

redesigned the upstairs cabin 

exclusively for you to create a more 

spacious, yet intimate atmosphere. 

Here you can indulge in personalized 

luxury, for instance with our new 

delicious buffet breakfast. In both 

classes, you'll find people committed 

to serving you with an unsurpassed 

European standard of elegance. 

Lufthansa’s new Intercontinental 

Service. A passionate beginning 

to a new era in flight. For more 

information and reservations call ™ 
1-800-645-3880. hey 


Lufthansa 


Lufthansa is a participant in the mileage 
programs of United, Delta. USAir and Continental 
See your Travel Agent for details 





tions, a man can make a better living 

working in a restaurant than taking a job 
as a security guard. 

Bill Wright 

Mission Viejo, Calif. 


Your report was grossly unfair to all 
the honest and capable employees of 
Burns International Security Services who 
perform often dangerous jobs with dedi- 
cation and diligence. As every one of our 
people knows, we condemn misconduct— 
regardless of how minor or infrequent— 
and work tirelessly to prevent it. Neither I 
nor anyone else at our companies will set- 
tle for anything less than having every sin- 
gle security officer qualified to ensure the 
safety of businesses, homes or families. 

Charles R. Schneider, President and CEO 
Baker Industries (parent company 

of Burns) 

Parsippany, N.J. 





Will Canada Come Apart? 


As a citizen of that dull country to the 
north of the U.S., I didn’t know whether 
to be offended or amused by Richard 
Brookhiser’s “Canada Might Get Inter- 
esting” [Essay, March 9]. Americans 
should not believe we're as passive about 
our future as Brookhiser depicts. We are 
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not grieving over the possible breakup of 
our country in the way that a person might 
anticipate the amputation of a leg. We 
know that if it happens, we'll survive, but 
we will never be the same again. 
| Evelyne Michaels 
Toronto 


While U.S. policy has promoted the 
melting-pot concept and encouraged the 
development of a uniquely American 
identity, Canadian policy has long encour- 
aged the piecemeal importation of differ- 
ent and conflicting cultures and proceed- 
ed to institutionalize, protect and finance 
them. How this boneheaded strategy 
could ever hope to produce a Canadian 
national identity boggles the mind. 

Allan Fostey 
Sprague, Canada 


Bilingualism and multiculturalism are 
not the source of our problems. The trou- 





ble, if any, is in the misuse of those con- | 


cepts on the part of demagogues. Most of 
us feel that we owe to bilingualism and 
multiculturalism a heightened degree of 
| sensitivity, an appreciation for our roots, 
and a sense of belonging. In spite of our 

| uncertainties, we are a society at peace. 
Aldo Violi 
Toronto 





A Great Show, but Where Is It? 


Has the usually estimable Robert 
Hughes concluded that the Toulouse- 
Lautrec retrospective just reviewed in 
TIME [ART, March 9] is so good its loca- 
tion should be kept from the rest of us? 

Lee Van Valkenburgh 

Camp Hill, Pa. 

Oops! Through an oversight we deleted this 

essential information. The show can be seen 
at Paris’ Grand Palais until June 1. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 


Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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is ready to make time for you. | 


Call toll-free 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 
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By TIME’S REVIEWERS. Compiled by Georgia Harbison 


JAKE'S WOMEN. Neil Simon’s 
most nakedly autobiographical 
play, opening on Broadway 
this week, is also his most acid- 
ly self-critical. His enduring 
subject has been the emotional 
isolation of the artist, and he 
has never been more acute— 
but there is nary a redemptive 
one-liner in earshot. 


THE VIRGIN MOLLY. A so!- 
dier of dubious sexual orienta- 
tion gives birth in this off- 
Broadway blend of bawdy 
barracks humor, blasphemy 
and brilliant surrealism. 


ON THE OPEN ROAD. Oscar- 
winning screenwriter Steve 
Tesich (Breaking A way) pre- 
fers the stage, where he can 


blend metaphysical ambition 
and gothic excess. In this tale 
of strugglers on the loose, 
there are echoes of Kerouac, 
Beckett and Reaganomics in- 
terwoven with Tesich’s moral 
fervor. At Chicago’s Goodman 
Theater. 


ROOM FOR TWO (anc, debut- 
ing March 24, 9:30 p.m. EST). 
Linda Lavin and Patricia Hea- 
ton spar with panache as a 
widowed mother and her TV- 
producer daughter. Nothing 
new, but sitcoms far worse 
than this have spent years in 
the Nielsen Top 10, 


ADOLL’S HOUSE (Pps, March 
29, 9 p.m. on most Stations). 
Ibsen's war-horse gets a pow- 


erful, unpatronizing new pro- 
duction in this Masterpiece 
Theater import. Juliet Steven- 
son (Truly, Madly, Deeply) per- 
fectly calibrates Nora’s prog- 
ress from docile wife to proto- 
feminist, and Trevor Eve 
avoids easy caricature as her 
husband Torvald. Superb. 


THE ACADEMY AWARDS 
(ABC, March 30, 9 p.m. Est). 
In case you're looking for 
something to watch after the 
Barbara Walters Special. 


STAN GETZ/KENNY BAR- 
RON: PEOPLE TIME (Verve). 
When the legendary tenor sax- 
ophonist Stan Getz died of 
cancer last June at age 64, the 
master of cool riffs and sultry 
melodic lines left an immense 
void in the jazz world. This 
two-volume set of duets with 
pianist Kenny Barron, record- 


ed in Copenhagen only four 
months before Getz’s death, 
combines passion, urgency and 
haunting beauty in a trium- 
phant last testament. 


CHARLES IVES: PIANO So- 
NATA NO. 2; AARON COP- 
LAND: PIANO SONATA (Ce- 
dille Records), Ives’ great 
“Concord” Sonata is a massive 
four-movement impressionis- 
tic piece marked by dense, 
polytonal chords, rhythmic 
daring and wit. Rarely per- 
formed because of its difficul- 
ty, itis brought to life here by 
pianist Easley Blackwood, 
whose secure technique and 
long involvement with the 
work are sure to win it a wider 
audience. 


ae 
HOWARDS END. EM. For- 


Ster’s novel of property and 
prejudice in Edwardian En- 














gland is voluptuously rendered 
by director James Ivory and 
handsomely peopled by Emma 
Thompson, Helena Bonham 
Carter, Vanessa Redgrave and 
Anthony Hopkins. See it to sa- 
vor the glory that England 
once was—and that movies, all 
too rarely, can be. 


BASIC INSTINCT. This con- 
fused thriller, about a detective 
(Michael Douglas) and a bisex- 
ual novelist (Sharon Stone) 
who may do her sharpest work 
with an ice pick, has some 
steamy skin scenes; that’s what 
all the ratings ruckus was 
about. (The film lost less than a 
minute and got an R.) But 
there’s something wrong with a 
whodunit if, at the end, viewers 
are still asking, “O.K., who 
done it?” The answer is direc- 
tor Paul Verhoeven. And the 
next question is: Why? 


ARTICLE 99. Noble doctors 
have to break the rules at a vet- 
erans’ hospital that is threat- 
ened by low funding and 
pompous bureaucracy. A vigor- 


| Ous cast, led by Ray Liotta and 
Kiefer Sutherland, pushes all 
the proper buttons for righ- 
teous melodrama. It’s just that 
this old Hollywood machine 
doesn’t work anymore. 





THE NEW EMPERORS by 
Harrison E. Salisbury (Little, 

| Brown; $24.95). Enlivened by 
dozens of interviews, this nar- 
rative history of China under 
communism by a seasoned 
journalist documents the chaos 
and corruption of Mao Ze- 





trend toward glasnost that 
started under Deng Xiaoping. 


BARCELONA by Robert 
Hughes (Knopf; $27.50). The 
biography of a city of rebels 
and craftsmen, home of the 





first submarine and once the 
world capital of anarchism, as 
told in erudite prose and daz- 





zling detail by TIME’s veteran 
art critic. 


TO THE END OF TIME by 
Richard M. Clurman (Simon & 
Schuster; $23). The mother of 
all business deals—the 1989 be- 
trothal of Time Inc. to Warner 
Communications—is copiously 


dong’s reign and the inexorable | | F 





documented by this former 20- 
year TIME staff member and 
editorial executive, who de- 
scribes the intrigues, soul 
searching, chess moves and 
backstabbing in this sometimes 
Startling, occasionally amusing 
chronicle of corporate court- 
ship and union. 








Peace of mind. Ask us about the 
Plan. It can protect you with a 
$50 limit on the cost of covered 
repairs, and is honored by over 
5,000 participating Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers. No 
other plan protects you like this. 


We deliver. Join the 9 million 
satisfied customers who enjoy 
Quality Care service. We count 
Our successes in the millions, 
but we never forget that the most 
important car is yours. 
















By the Author of the Phenomenal National Bestseller The 8-Week Cholesterol Cure 


DON’T JUST RECOVER 
FROM HEART DISEASE. 


ELIMINATE IT. 











































t the ages of 35 and 41, author Robert E. 

Kowalski underwent two bypass operations ROBERT E. Sm 
after suffering a severe heart attack. He had be- ne 
come one of the 66 million Americans who have KOWALSKI | 
heart disease. But he was determined not to be- pa 3. | = 
come a cardiac cripple. He set out to win “the THE 8- WEE or 
inner game” of recovery and change his lifestyle CHOLESTEROL CURE wt 
completely. The results were astounding: Five HOW TO LIVE Gr 
years after his second surgery, Kowalski’s doctors FULLY, ACTIVELY, at 
pronounced him free from heart disease. srw Fd 
Now, for the 1.5 million Americans who fall victim MRT fs 
to heart attacks each year, and the 1.5 million THE COMPLETE tr 
others who are at risk of having heart attacks, ‘ GUDET e 
Robert Kowalski at last offers the first good news HEART DISEASE 2 
about heart disease. In this acclaimed new book, PREVENTION AND x 
he shares his proven program of nutrition, exer- RECOVERY FROM | i 
cise principles, medication charts, and relaxation | : 


techniques that put him on the road to total recov-| 
ery. From dealing with arrhythmia and mitral 
valve prolapse to coping with anger and denial, 
from enjoying a normal sex life after heart surgery 
to making the transition back to work, EIGHT 
STEPS TO A HEALTHY HEART shows you how to 
be “heart smart” and have the healthiest body 

you can possibly have. 











“Shows how to turn the crisis of heart disease into an opportunity 
for transformation....1 recommend | 
EIGHT STEPS TO A HEALTHY HEART for anyone who has a heart.” 


— Dean Ornish, M.D., President & Director, Preventive Medicine Research Institute, 
San Francisco, and author of Dr. Dean Ornish’s Program for Reversing Heart Disease 
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Protecting the environment 


That's not just a headline. It's also the name of a booklet published earlier 
this year describing Mobil’s commitment to the environment and detailing 
some of the ways in which we enhanced that commitment in 1991. 

Last year alone, Mobil spent about $1 billion on environmental 
programs—both those required of us and those where we went that one 
step further to minimize the impact our operations might have on the 
world we live in. 

It's more than just money, of course. We've been making massive 
investments in environmental protection for years. We first adopted for- 
mal environmental policies and initiatives more than 35 years ago—in 
4956—even before there was an Environmental Protection Agency. 

But nothing ever gets done without people, and the personal com- 
mitment and technical expertise of Mobil employees around the world 
have largely accounted for our successes in the environmental arena. 

Some of last year's accomplishments: 

¢ After conducting rigorous environmental impact studies and fly- 
ing in special equipment, we ran seismic tests in the ecologically sensitive 
Zambezi Valley, then restored and revegetated the land where neces- 
sary. Result: high praise from the government of Zimbabwe and interna- 
tional ecologists. 

¢ By using natural gas for steam generation in our California heavy 
oil fields, we've cut emissions in half over four years—while doubling pro- 
duction. We also received a certificate of appreciation from the American 
Lung Association. 

* Nearly 2,500 employees participated in beach-cleaning efforts in 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, using more than a million 
Mobil Chemical-donated trash bags. 

* Our Joliet, Illinois, refinery was singled out in 1991 by the federal 
government for an outstanding safety record and was the first major 
refinery in the nation to be admitted to the U.S. Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration's (OSHA) Star program, a voluntary effort that 
challenges industry to meet and exceed the most stringent safety 
standards. 

® Mobil Chemical again ranked number one in the nation in OSHA's 
Star program with 24 plants certified, including 13 that passed recertifica- 
tion last year. 

We continued to be a leading player in the joint oil-auto industry 
research program to study and identify cleaner-burning fuels and vehi- 
cles. For the second year, the $40-million program is co-chaired by 
Mobil's vice president of research. 

The used-oil acceptance program that Mobil pioneered in 1990 
was expanded to all our U.S. marketing regions in 1991. Used engine oil 
from do-it-yourselfers is now accepted at more than 1,400 Mobil service 
stations performing auto-repair services or oil changes. 

The plastic grocery-sack recycling program we pioneered in 
1990 grew to include 4,000 stores last year, and we're installing a state- 
of-the-art recycling processing line at our Jacksonville, Illinois, plant. 

There's more, including a lot of individual efforts by Mobil employ- 
ees who have established a community arboretum, turned unimproved 
land into baseball diamonds, adopted and nurtured wild birds, and orga- 
nized efforts to collect glass and aluminum with proceeds going to home- 
less shelters. 

We're not necessarily looking for a pat on the back with this 
account, since it's very often good business to be good citizens. But 
sometimes in the heat of the day we are often criticized without any 
notice being taken of what we and our people do in a positive way for the 
environment. We thought you'd like to know. And we've got a booklet 
that will tell you even more: Protecting the environment 1991. If you'd like 
a copy, telephone 1-800-955-5757, or write to Mobil, Box El, 3225 Gal- 
lows Road, Fairfax, VA 22037. 


Mobil’ 
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- Wehave the edge you need to. 





meet any financial challenge; 



















ere Principal Edge? 
~ =~ Whatever path you take in life, you'll face financial 
challenges and opportunities along the way. 
With The Principal Financial Group® you'll have all the 
tools you need to handle them. Each of our financial 
products and services, whether for business or individuals; 
has its own unique advantage built in. 
There's the flexibility of our Adjustable Life policy, 
¥ and the versatility of our employee benefit plans. 
From pensions to home mortgages to mutual 
funds, The Principal® provides just the right, 
finely-honed financial tool to fit your need. 
Today, and down the road. 

That’s The Principal Edge. To learn more 
aboutit, call toll free: 
1-800-633-0323. 
The Principal 
Financial Group, 
Des Moines, IA 

2 | 50392-0150. 





Products and services offered through Prin¢ipal- Mutual Life Ins. Co. (The Principal) and its subsidiaries. Mutual funds distrib: 
uted through Princor Financial. Services Corp. a registered broker dealer (prospectus available upon request); The Principal 
Financial Group, Des Moines. 1A 50392-0150 @ 19914 Princinal Mi fiial 1 4 Ine CH 
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By JANICE CASTRO/Reported by Wendy Cole 


OCTOBER SURPRISE: THE SEQUEL 

Before long the Bush campaign may be dealing with a new flock of OCTOBER 
SURPRISE rumors. And this time at least two senior Republican Senators are pressing 
for a fresh probe that would go beyond the allegations that the Reagan-Bush campaign 
team delayed the release of Iranian-held American hostages back in 1980 for political 
gain. The new claims—unsubstantiated so far—say that starting in 1986, George Bush, 
then Vice President, secretly visited Damascus several times to discuss possible Syrian 
help in freeing hostages held in Lebanon. But until his 1988 presidential campaign got 
under way, according to the story, he stonewalled the Syrians, playing for prime cam- 
paign timing. Republicans want to get to the bottom of intelligence-community suspi- 
cions that the U.S. somehow blew a chance to free Terry Anderson and his fellow cap- 
tives because Syria lost patience with the American game. 


HOSPITALITY VS. QUESTIONABLE CONDUCT 

Did JESSE JACKSON act as a go-between for the criminal Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International in its dealings with African central banks? That’s what Nazir 
Chinoy, the former B.C.C.L. Paris chief who is a federal prisoner, told a Senate subcom- 
mittee last week, but Jackson vigorously denies the tale. Chinoy testified that B.C.C.I. 
paid Jackson’s Paris hotel bills during a 1985 trip in which Jackson also visited several 
‘African heads of state and added that Jackson offered to help B.C.C.I. establish business 
relationships with them. Jackson notes that at the time most people thought B.C.C.1. was 
legitimate. Says he: “We did not do any business. He did not offer to do any business, and 
I did not seek to do any.” As for the lavish hotel bills: “It was an act of hospitality.” 


DOES MONTY PYTHON KNOW ABOUT THIS? 

Seems President Reagan wasn’t the only world leader with operatives in THE 
VATICAN. A story making the rounds in Europe has it that the KGB planted a mole in the 
Holy See. Boris Alexandrovitch Solomatin, the KGB’s Rome chief from 1976 to 1982, 
claims that Soviet intelligence viewed the Vatican as a hotbed of diplomatic secrets. 
Trouble was, once the KGB had recruited its St. Peter's agent, it had alittle difficul- 
ty controlling him: apparently his religious convictions interfered with his super- 
secret political mission. 


THE LORD MOVES IN MYSTERIOUS WAYS ... 

The former Soviet Union has approached the Pentagon for an unusual 
form of assistance. Its armed forces need chaplains. But with seminaries in Moth- 
er Russia shut down for the past 70 years, nobody is sure how to proceed. The Pen- 
tagon plans to help its new brethren-in-arms establish a chaplains corps. Looks 
like pretty soon the Vatican will have officers in the KGB’s homeland. 








CLINTON’S VEEP PROSPECTS: HOW TO SCORE 'EM 
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DOUG WILDER (-S) No way! Last week he said Clinton, whom he 
called “a man besieged with stories about his personal life,” had 
“gravely damaged the Democratic Party” by playing golf at the 
racially exclusive Little Rock Country Club. 

TOM HARKIN (-3) Nope. Clinton can take lowa without him, he 
adds little geographic diversity to the ticket, and hardhat Tom 
would be a rough mix with pinstripe Willie. 


JERRY BROWN (-3) Strong appeal to voters of both parties who 
are fed up with politics as usual. But Clinton would never trust 
him, and, baby, it’s mutual. 

BOB KERREY (-2) Awar hero with high name recognition. But 
erratic. Try John Kerry of Massachusetts: he’s strong on foreign 


affairs, and besides half the voters think he’s Bob Kerrey anyway. 


MARIO CUOMO (even) No second fiddle, especially in this band. 


HILLARY CLINTON (+1) Smart and, frankly, more popular with 
many than Bill. Drawback: she’s from the same state. 

DICK GEPHARDT (+1) Could deliver Missouri and add junkyard- 
dog intensity to Clinton's soft-focus charm. Drawbacks: the eye- 
brow gap (look closely) and his Japan-bashing protectionism. 
PAUL SIMON (+1) A popular big-state Senator with small-town 
sincerity who appeals to independents. Drawback: too liberal. 
PAUL TSONGAS (+2) All he lacks is charisma, which Clinton has 
in excess. Drawbacks: He doesn’t need the job, and who could 
ever forget “Pander Bear”? 

BILL BRADLEY (+5) A keeper. A foreign-trade geek with national 
stature, a battler and former pro-basketball player who can add 
sports-star pals to the Clinton cavalcade. Drawback: Is America 
ready for a double Rhodes Scholar ticket? 
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With two big Rust Belt victories and 
Tsongas out of the race, the 
nomination is Clinton’s to lose. Now 
he faces a tougher Challenge: 
Proving he can beat Bush. 


By JON D. HULL HICAGO 


ill Clinton is the first Democratic presidential contender 
since Jimmy Carter to attract black voters without alienating 
blue-collar whites. He is popular among women, union 
members, veterans and the unemployed, both North and 
South. He talks tough on welfare without criticizing the poor and sup- 
ports the death penalty without turning off liberals. He has a strong 
Organization, loads of powerful friends, a lightning mind and a dam. 
age-control system that could have kept the Titanic afloat. He 
trounced his remaining two rivals so badly during crucial primaries in 
Illinois and Michigan last week that Paul Tsongas suspended his cam- 
paign, leaving only Jerry Brown still snapping at his heels, And while 
he has seven more months to prepare for the Nov ember election, polls 
already show Clinton running dead even against George Bush. 

Not bad for a candidate who nearly knocked himself out of the 
race only a month ago, 

“We've got the fat lady tapping the mike. getting ready to sing,” 
says Paul Tully, political director of the Democratic National ( ommit- 
tee. Yet Clinton’s latest victories do not guarantee that his road to the 
nomination will be a ceremonial stroll. Plenty of Democrats fear his 
campaign may be doomed when he Squares off against Bush, and the 
fat lady is no fool. Even as he pummeled his Opponents at the polls, 
Clinton has been dogged by questions of electability. In the fall, as Re 
publicans go knock. knock, knocking on Clinton’s closet door in 
search of another lady in red, those questions will return with a 
vengeance, 

Chat prospect is excruciating for a party long cursed by fatally 
flawed standard bearers. “The idea that a misplaced love letter could 
keep us out of the White House for another four years makes me ill,” 
says a Democratic fund raiser in Chicago. Clinton’s defenders take 
comfort in the fact that their candidate has survived months of scruti- 
ny by the press and voters, “I 1e’s got presidential Stature, and he’s con- 
vinced a lot of people that he can win,” says Ed Scribner, president of 


_ Behind the 
Scenes of the 


Clinton 


- Campaign 








CHICAGO 

MARCH 17: Acheering crowd. A shower of confetti. The hard, 
white lights of the TV cameras. This was how the Clinton 
campaign looked as the candidate and his wife celebrated 
his victories in the Illinois and Michigan primaries. But to get 
to this night required a long and unglamorous campaign that 
the cameras don’t often see. 


Photographs for TIME by P.F. Bentley 








the Metropolitan Detroit AFL-c1o. “When he started out, 
there were some problems with his private life, but I think 
most people in our union look at that as a private matter and 
do not think it takes away from his ability to run this country.” 
But that reasoning ignores the fact that Clinton has yet to face 
the toughest character test of all: a multimillion-dollar assault 
by the Republicans. 

Even before that struggle begins, Clinton has to shake 
Brown from his pant leg, or at least figure out how to prevent 
the former California Governor from drawing too much 
blood between now and the nomination. Tsongas’ departure 
enables Clinton to quicken his march to the nomination; he 
already has nearly half the 2,145 delegates he needs, while 
Tsongas has 430, and Brown 129, But unlike Tsongas, Brown 
can’t be starved out of the race, because he lives off the land, 
foraging for petty cash with his 800 number. He vows to wage 
an insurgent war for “the soul of the Democratic Party” in the 
remaining primaries and caucuses, painting Clinton as a polit 
ical insider and protector of the status quo. “If you feel things 
are more or less O.K., that’s Bill Clinton,” says Brown. “If you 
feel that this country is decidedly on the wrong track, this is 
your Campaign.” 

Clinton would just as soon ignore Brown's increasingly 
shrill attacks and prepare for the general election by emphasiz- 
ing centrist political ideas that appeal to a broader spectrum of 
voters. At strategy meetings in Little Rock last week, the candi- 
date and his aides prepared to launch a series of major policy 
speeches intended to restore his pre-scandals image as a new- 
thinking statesman who can lead a “majority for change” with 
his blend of populist and neoliberal ideas. Until Tsongas 
dropped out, Clinton had played down such notions, stressing 
instead his support for a middle-class tax cut that the former 
Massachusetts Senator decries as shortsighted and wasteful 


ut without Tsongas to play against, Clinton will be 

hard-pressed to ignore Brown’s lowball attacks, es- 

pecially since Tsongas’ departure gave Brown an in- 

stant boost in stature. He is now positioned as the 
only visible alternative to Clinton, rather than just a noisy 
sideshow for dyspeptic interest groups. While Tsongas com- 
plained that he lacked the funds to compete effectively in 
New York’s costly media market, his withdrawal assures 
Brown near blanket press coverage for the April 7 primary. In 
a two-way race, the state’s vast and voracious press corps will 
gobble up Brown’s frenzied attacks against Clinton. 

Brown can’t beat Clinton, but he can bruise him badly, do- 
ing the dirty work for the Republicans all the way through the 
convention. Brown's badgering under the klieg lights of New 
York is likely to be just a warm-up for California, Brown’s 
stronghold and the probable grand finale of his revolt. Says 
Erik Schockman, an election expert at the University of South- 
ern California: “If there is not a successful summit between 
Clinton and Brown before the California primary, you’re going 
to have a bloodbath.” Willie Brown, Democratic speaker of the 
California assembly, warns that Clinton could face an embar- 
rassing defeat at Brown’s hands in the June 2 primary. 

Even that would not be enough to deny Clinton the crown. 
But to beat Bush, he must overcome nagging doubts about his 
character, cobble together an ungainly alliance of constituen- 
cy groups and then get them to the polls in massive numbers 
The trick, which no Democrat has performed since Carter’s 
election in 1976, is getting blacks and whites to remain in the 
same tent. Since 1980, Republican presidential candidates 
have enjoyed a critical advantage over Democrats by pushing 
racial hot buttons at a time when violent crime, affirmative- 
action programs and a swelling underclass convinced millions 
of white middle-class voters that liberalism did not work. One 
consequence: during Super Tuesday's primaries two weeks 
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MANCHESTER, N.H. 


FEB. 12: Ata campaign-stop 
motel room, Clinton works 
the phones to counter— 
fast—charges that he had 
evaded the Vietnam draft. 
Deputy campaign manager 
George Stephanopolous 
scans the papers for new 
details. 


AUSTIN 

MARCH 8: More trouble. This 
time it’s stories about the | 
Clintons’ dealings with an 
Arkansas S&L. Preparing to 
face the press, Clinton holds 

a quick huddle with advisers 

on the tarmac at Austin 

airport. 


BALTIMORE 

MARCH 1: Time to himself is 
one thing the candidate 
never has enough of. Before 
a Democratic debate, 
Clinton did some last-minute 
review ina classroom. In the 
final moments, he asked his 
staff to depart so that he 
could gather his thoughts 

in peace. 


~m 
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CHICAGO 


MARCH 13: Every campaign 
has its white-hot locus of 
energy. For Clinton, it is James 
Carville, the candidate’s hard- 
charging political adviser. In 
Chicago he offers some pre- 
debate pointers as other 
advisers look on. 


THE CAMPAIGN PLANE 
MARCH 2: On the day before 
the important Georgia 
primary, Stephanopolous and 
consultant Paul Begala get an 
earful of Clinton's anger after 
the Atlanta Constitution 
endorsed Paul Tsongas. 


ago, a majority of whites voted Republican in Mississippi, 
Georgia and South Carolina for the first time. 

In a TIME/CNN poll this month, which ranked Bush and 
Clinton even at 43%, Clinton was backed by 70% of black vot- 
ers but only 40% of whites. Those numbers spell defeat for 
Clinton if voter turnout is low. To prevail in November, he 
needs to lure back blue-collar Reagan Democrats and capture 
suburban middle-class independents while retaining strong 
support among blacks and Hispanics. 

So far so good. Clinton has won an impressive 80% of the 
black vote in the South and about 70% in Illinois and Michigan. 
“There was a general view that you could no longer get work- 
ing-class blacks and whites behind the same leader,” says Wil- 
liam Julius Wilson, a black sociologist at the University of Chi- 
cago. “But that’s what he’s done. He’s been able to bring back 
disaffected whites who voted for Reagan while holding on to 
minorities and the poor.” 

Unlike either his Democratic or Republican rivals, Clinton 
knows how to court blacks, even allowing pauses for the 


24 TIME 











“amens” when he addresses black congregations. Following a 
Clinton speech at Morehouse College in Atlanta last month, 
student Nelson Williams, a senior, said, “He understands the 
African-American community, He grew up in an environment 
where there was segregation, and he had an opportunity to see 
what it can do firsthand.” But Clinton has also shown some 
strength among blue-collar white Democrats who defected to 
Reagan and Bush. In Michigan’s Macomb County, a strong- 
hold of Reagan Democrats, where race baiting and welfare 
bashing have proven politically effective, Clinton told voters, 
“Let’s forget about race and be one nation again. Most black 
people work for a living, and more white people than blacks are 
on welfare.” Macomb County whites rewarded him with 26% 
of the total vote, compared with 28% for Bush. “Clinton more 
than any other candidate articulates middle-class issues,” says 
Leo Lalonde, chairman of Macomb County’s Democratic 
Committee. “If you put in a request for a presidential candidate 
from central casting, they would send you Bill Clinton.” 

But Clinton’s biracial coalition is fragile, and his support na- 
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CHICAGO 

MARCH 13: After a long day of 
appearances in two states, the 
weary Clintons share a brief 
minute of downtime and some 
cold pizza. Thanks to the junk- 
food dietary laws of the 
campaign trail, Clinton has 
gained about 25 lbs. 


tionwide remains shallow. Despite the endorsements he is get 
ting from Democratic leaders, more than a third of Clinton’s 
supporters in Illinois and nearly half in Michigan expressed res 
ervations about their candidate. Clinton’s biggest worry is that 
so far most voters have simply stayed away from the polls. In 
such crucial states as Texas, Florida and Georgia, the turnout in 
the Democratic primaries was markedly smaller than four years 
ago. In Louisiana only 380,000 people voted in the Democratic 
primary this month, compared with 624,000 in 1988. Low turn- 
out among blacks is largely due to Jesse Jackson's absence from 
the campaign trail for the first time since 1980. These numbers 
suggest that Arkansan Clinton might have a difficult task win 
ning many of the 14 Southern and border states that Jimmy 
Carter won in 1976. Unless Clinton catches fire by November, 
his coalition could crumble. Says Democratic pollster Peter 
Hart: “Ina year like this, given the economy, if we can’t get peo 
ple to participate, we're in trouble. The Republicans can win by 
default if the trend continues.” 

With Clinton’s nomination now all but assured, most party 
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leaders feel obliged to put aside their concerns about his elect- 
ability and fall in behind him. Says Maryland state chairman 
Nate Landow: “If there is any lingering doubt or fear, and it’s 
projected to the electorate, that will be very damaging.” But the 
public has nagging doubts of its own, and polls show that Dem- 
ocrats Who think Clinton will win his party’s nomination are 
also more likely to believe that Bush will triumph in the fall 
both Clinton and Bush are encumbered by 
strangely symmetrical flaws that could prove a wash 
among voters. For every Democrat offended by the likeli 
hood that Clinton broke his wedding vows, there is proba- 
bly a Republican infuriated that Bush broke his “no new taxes” 
pledge. Assuming Clinton doesn’t self-destruct over the next 
seven months, real issues rather than rumors might just deter- 
mine the election. In that case, the outcome in November may 
well hinge on which proves stronger: Bush’s economic recovery 
or Clinton’s new coalition —-With reporting by 
Laurence I. Barrett/Washington and Jordan Bonfante/Los Angeles 
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Broke but Unbowed 


Suspending his bid for the White House, Paul Tsongas 
mulls how he can keep his message alive 


BySAMALLIS BOSTON 


aul Tsongas is one of the stranger 
P stars in the political sky. He is a tele- 
genic disaster with a sophisticated mes- 
sage and an aversion to hardball. Unlike 
Bill Clinton, he enjoys almost anything 
more than shaking hands with strangers. 
Yet when he ended his crusade for the 
White House last week, Tsongas in his 
own weird way had accomplished a lot. He 
had moved the Democratic Party toward 


the economic center, where he thought it 
belonged. He had gained respect and de- 
parted with uncommon grace. He had 
even complimented the media. 

Tsongas claimed at the beginning of 
his 11-month campaign that if the people 
were ready for his message, it didn’t mat 
ter who the messenger was. Two days after 
his resounding defeats in Illinois and 
Michigan, it was clear they were ready for 
neither. Tsongas knew that when he stood 
on a chair in his Boston headquarters and 
told his true believers that he was quitting 
the Democratic race. They were stunned 
They shouldn’t have been. Tsongas has 
had an exquisite sense of timing through- 
out his charmed political career from city 
council to Senate. It was time to go. ‘ 

The reason was that Tsongas was 
broke. “If money is the mother’s milk of 
politics, our mothers didn’t show up until 
late January,” he quipped at a press con- 
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ference. The problem, he said, was not the 
amount of money coming in this year. 
“This campaign was lost in 1991 because 
of lack of resources,” he argued. Although 
he had raised $2.8 million since the begin- 
ning of February, his organization was al- 
ready starved by then. There were no re- 
serves to pay the huge costs of the media 
war against Bill Clinton in the South and 
Midwest. The specter of an ugly, expen 
sive New York primary on April 7, where 
his penury would have left him naked 


If money 
is the 
mother’s 
milk of 


politics, our 
mother 
didn’t show 
up until late 
January. 





once more against waves of Clinton televi- 
sion broadsides, was too much. “I would 
have been defined by others and unable 
to defend myself,” Tsongas explained. 
“Worse, my message would have been 
wounded, and all that we worked for this 
past year would have been put at risk. The 
message must endure.” 


oreover, Tsongas believed he would 

have helped George Bush win anoth 
er White House tour had he stayed in the 
race. “The alternative was clear—to play 
the role of spoiler,” he said. “That is not 
what I’m about. That is not worthy. I did not 
survive my Ordeals in order to be the agent 
of the re-election of George Bush.” 

A few staff members had begun to 
wonder about his future last Wednesday, 
when the candidate seemed lackluster 
during appearances in Connecticut fol- 
lowing his stinging defeats in the Rust 
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Belt. Tsongas publicly pledged to fight on, 
but his doubts were growing. That evening 
at his Victorian home in Lowell, Mass., he 
agonized about his future with his wife 
Niki; his campaign manager and best 
friend, Dennis Kanin; and fund raiser 
Nicholas Rizzo. Kanin told him he would 
need at least $1.5 million to be competi- 
tive in New York. The money wasn’t 
there, and the campaign debt was ap- 
proaching $500,000. At 9:30, Tsongas de- 
cided to withdraw. The group begged him 
to sleep on it. He did and told his staff the 
grim news the next morning. 

From the start, Tsongas’ campaign 
was a long shot. He had been out of the 
Senate for six years when he declared his 
candidacy last April in Lowell. At the 
time, Bush’s popularity was in the strato- 
sphere and better-known Democrats de- 
clined to enter the race. He ran on a pro- 
business platform that appealed to 
affluent suburbanites and independents 
but sounded suspiciously like warmed 
over Republicanism to union members, 
minorities and liberals. In an era when 
elections are determined by televised 
campaign advertising, his most effective 
weapon was an 85-page book in which he 
spelled out his plan for restoring Ameri- 
can competitiveness, To overcome doubts 
about his health after his long struggle 
with cancer, some of his TV ads featured 
footage of Tsongas vigorously doing the 
butterfly stroke in a swimming pool. He 
did not seem comfortable firing negative 
IV spots against Clinton, but he fired 
them nonetheless. “He began to lose his 
sense of originality after New Hampshire,” 
says an adviser. “He began to behave like 
an ordinary politician, which he isn’t.” 

Tsongas remains very much a player in 
this election. He refuses to endorse either 
of the two remaining candidates and is 
mum about running with Clinton in the 
fall. In the past, he denied repeatedly any 
interest in the vice presidency, and those 
who know him well doubt he is suited to 
the job. He is supremely independent, and 
would chafe at the limits of the office. 

Still, the idea of a Clinton-Tsongas tick- 
et has appeal. Tsongas would bring integri 
ty and credibility to a nominee perceived to 
be in short supply of both qualities. More 
important, he could attract independents 
and moderate Republicans fed up with 
Bush’s inept handling of the economy. 

Technically, Tsongas “suspended” 





his campaign as opposed to shutting it 
down. Under party rules, this ensures 
that a greater number of his 430 dele 
gates will reach the convention in New 
York City this summer still in a position 
to cast their votes for him if they choose 
to. He intends to use his remaining mus- 
cle to shape the platform and incorporate 
his views in the fall campaign, when vot- 
ers may get the chance to decide whether 
they like Tsongas’ message better if it 
comes from a different messenger. a 
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Clinton’s Foreign Policy Jujitsu 


ven before Paul Tsongas quit the show last week, an aide 

to Bill Clinton described the front runner’s new focus in 
three words: “Bush, Bush, Bush.” Clinton believes that a 
successful presidential candidate must view the primary- and 
general-election campaigns as a single play in two acts rather 
than as two one-act dramas; the sooner one can articulate 
the general campaign’s themes the better. So if the schedule 
holds—and perhaps as early as this week—the nominee-pre- 
sumptive will deliver a major foreign policy address. 

Why foreign affairs and why now? With the anemic econ- 
omy showing signs of recovery, Clinton knows that in the fall 
Bush will be playing his strongest card and that even in a 
world of reduced threats Clinton must pass the threshold 
test: Can Americans trust him as Commander in Chief? Bet- 
ter, then, to lay some markers down early, especially when 
his critique and prescriptions are essentially centrist. There 
is also the possibility for an elegant piece of what Mario 
Cuomo calls “political jujitsu”’—stealing your opponent's 
thunder in an area he is perceived as owning. 

To accomplish this trick, the probable centerpiece of Clin- 
ton’s speech will involve how and to what extent the U.S. 
should aid the former Soviet Union. Stung by Pat Buchanan’s 
isolationist attacks and the common criticism that he has spent 
too much time on foreign affairs, Bush has virtually ignored 
the issue. In pleading poverty (“There isn't a lot of money 
around ... I don’t have a blank check”) and refusing to heed 
Richard Nixon’s warnings about chaos and a return to dicta- 
torship in the Commonwealth of Independent States, Bush 
has offered Clinton a window of opportunity. (If it closes, if 
Bush jumps out with his own ideas for C.LS. assistance before 
Clinton can, the candidate will shift his emphasis.) 

Clinton is already on record as favoring a sizable C.LS. 
aid program, so his upcoming remarks will represent an elab- 
oration rather than an expedient first-time treatment of the 
issue. “We should spend a couple of billion dollars for food 
and medical shipments and to help the C.LS. dismantle its 
nuclear weapons and to help the republics convert to a mar- 
ketable currency and a market economy,” Clinton said sev- 
eral months ago. “Spending now will save us billions in lower 
defense costs forever and will within five or so years increase 
trade opportunities dramatically.” 

According to deputy campaign manager George Steph- 
anopoulos, Clinton will flesh out those sentences and go a bit 
beyond. A potential highlight will be Clinton’s embrace of the 
“Democracy Corps” bill introduced by Representative Dave 
McCurdy earlier this month. With the bipartisan support of 
Republicans such as Representative Henry Hyde and Senator 
John McCain, McCurdy wants to replicate a feature of the 
Marshall Plan. Called “America Houses,” the program dis- 
patched U.S. civilians to live in Germany, where they helped 
coordinate public and private assistance from abroad and re- 
introduced a war-ravaged people to the culture of freedom. In 
the C.LS., American experts in business, labor, public adminis- 
tration, human rights and judicial processes would do much 
the same during two-year stints. “Unless steps are taken to sta- 
bilize the social and political situation,” says McCurdy, finan- 
cial “assistance could amount to pouring water into a sieve.” A 
particular charm of McCurdy’s notion is its meager cost, $160 
million over three years. It seems a small idea, but it isn’t, and 
it’s different—and Clinton needs to do more than “me too” 
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Face of need: Moscow street vendor and her meager inventory 


whatever the Administration offers in the coming months. 

The other, major feature of Clinton’s speech will proba- 
bly involve collective security. Rejecting the Pentagon’s ap- 
parent desire to be the world’s policeman, Clinton will de- 
scribe ways to deal with the minor but important crises that 
will characterize the post-cold war era. In an address last 
year, Clinton spoke of “a United Nations rapid-deployment 
force that could be used for purposes beyond traditional 
peacekeeping, such as standing guard at the borders of coun- 
trics threatened by aggression, preventing attacks on civil- 
ians, providing humanitarian relief, and combatting terror- 
ism and drug trafficking.” Building on the work of Columbia 
University law professor Richard Gardner, Clinton will pre- 
serve America’s right of unilateral action as he urges 
multilateralism wherever possible. 


he rub concerns “preventing attacks on civilians,” four 

words that signal a vast departure from U.S. policy—the 
possibility that Washington will encourage military opera- 
tions designed to assist maltreated citizens within their own 
borders, Such intervention is still a no-no, Gardner concedes, 
“but protecting the Kurds inside Iraq shows that the parame- 
ters are moving.” If Clinton pushes the current constraints, he 
will serve his and the Democratic Party’s traditional concern 
for human rights, but he will also assume a new and potential- 
ly dangerous mission for both the U.N. and the U.S. If Bush 
demurs, the debate will be worth watching. 

While intervening in another nation’s internal affairs 
may be something Clinton refrains from sanctioning at this 
point, his proposals for aiding the former Soviet Union 
could yield an unexpected benefit. If Clinton delivers, Rich- 
ard Nixon says he is prepared to bless the Democrat’s ideas 
publicly as “great”—a jujitsu coup even Mario Cuomo 
would notice. s 
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Epson Reliability. As youd 
expect from the longest-running 
printer company, the ActionPrinter 
is built to last. And backed solidly 
by our two-year warranty. 


A Simple Lesson 
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Unique Paper Tray. The only 
dot matrix printer with a paper 
cassette tray. So you won't get fed 
up handling tractor feed paper. 


Quick & Quiet. /n case you 
havent heard, the ActionPrinter 
is considerably quieter than the 
average dot matrix printer— 
even when zipping along at 
250 characters per second. 





Easy To Use. Setup and operation couldn't be simpler. And Epson's convenient 
Quick Reference Card keeps you from struggling 
through hefty user manuals. 
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Very, Very Affordable. With a list price 
of just $299, this is clearly a printer anyone 


can feel at home with. scALABLE FONT S 






















Quality Output. You can print a 
variety of letter-quality type in a variety 
of sizes, and give all your work a more 


professional look. 


Home Economics. 


ci he new Epson® ActionPrinter™ 3250 is the first 





dot matrix printer built specifically for the home 


Compact & Lightweight. The design is user. Its design is sleek and space-saving. Its features 
revolutionary: the ActionPrinter sits flat or ; ‘ ’ 
stands upright, fitting easily in any work- practical and easy to use. Its construction, Epson solid. 
space. The perf printer to have around 


the house or apartment. All for a price that’s nothing short of amazing. 








lea For a free introductory course in printers, turn to 
; ___ our booklet,“What You Should Know Before Buying A 

AM Dot Matrix Printer” Just call gh 
800-289-3776 for your copy, 


and the name of the Epson 


Then stop in soon. 
And take home a printer that could 


teach the others a lesson or two. 
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ETHICS 


When Spouse 


As politicians’ wives increasi 


about conflicts of interest inevitably arise 


By MARGARET CARLSON 
he presidential campaign completed 
one full revolution when Bill Clinton 
found himself standing by his woman 
on national television. The moment came 


: sae 
during a debate before the Illinois and 


Michigan primaries, when rival candidate 
Jerry Brown accused the Governor of steer- 
ing state business to his wife Hillary’s Ar- 
kansas law firm. “You,” the furious Clinton 
replied, “ought to be ashamed of yourself 
for jumping on my wife.” 
Conflict-of-interest charges are noth- 
































After Jerry Brown 
charged that her 
husband was 
channeling state 
business to her law 
firm, she walked into 
a minefield by 
snapping, “1 
suppose | could have 
stayed home, baked 
cookies and had 

| teas.” 


because her 
husband is Vice 
President. But if she 
were married to any 
other Indiana ( 
lawyer, she would 
not be invited to 
promote her new 
novel on the Today 
show. 
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ing new for political spouses, especially 
wives. They are easy to make and hard to 
refute, and can obscure a hidden intent to 
put an uppity woman in her place. “This is 
the sort of thing that happens to women 
who have their own careers,” Hillary Clin- 
ton said about charges that she helped a 
Savings and loan represented by her law 
firm to get a break from the state securi- 
ties board, which is appointed by her hus- 
band. “For goodness’ sake, you can’t be a 
lawyer if you don’t represent banks.” Clin- 
ton was so rattled by the accusations that 
she forgot that she hardly ever represents 
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s Earn Paychecks 


ngly forge careers of their own, questions 


banks. And before she could convey her 
conviction that feminism means the 
choice for women to work or not. she 
snapped, “I suppose I could have stayed 
home, baked cookies and had teas.” 

It is doubtful that Clinton would have 
blundered into such a feminist minefield if 
the charges hadn’t struck the hypersensi- 
tive spot inside women who try to make it 
in a man’s world. Many of them still feel 
that somehow they haven’t made it on 
their own or will be dismissed if they step 
over some invisible line of appropriate fe- 
male conduct. This is particularly touchy 
in politics, which remains a bastion of pre- 
feminist expectations, even though more 
and more politicians’ wives have profes- 
sional careers. The little wife is still a Nor- 
man Rockwell staple of American cam- 
paigns. George Bush is not joking when he 
Says more people turn out for his appear- 
ances when Barbara Bush accompanies 
him. Local newspapers are still filled with 
Stories about the wives of public officials 
visiting hospitals and revealing their fa- 
vorite recipes. 

According to Ruth Mandel of the Cen- 
ter for the American Woman and Politics at 
Rutgers University, the unspoken rule of 
political life is that a wife will tend to home 
and family and be by her husband's side 
when he runs. Working violates that rule. 
Being successful in a primarily male profes- 
sion shatters it, as Hillary Clinton is learn- 
ing. Most legal experts agree that Clinton 
took the needed steps to avoid conflicts, by 
entering into a virtual prenuptial agreement 
with her firm that anticipated every possible 
pitfall. She does not represent clients before 
State agencies, and she refuses her share of 
the firm’s profits that flow from such work. 
“She's done everything that she can reason- 
ably do and still practice law at a top law 
firm,” says Washington lawyer Marc Miller, 
author of Politicians and Their Spouses’ 
Careers. “If you dice her practice up into 
any finer points, it severely limits her oppor- 
tunities to do what she is eminently quali- 
fied to do. It means we don’t want wives tip- 
toeing anywhere near public life.” Lawyer 
Ruth Harkin, wife of Senator Tom Harkin. 
agrees: “Men don't get this scrutiny, be- 
Cause it Is assumed they deserve their suc- 
cess, but somehow a wife doesn’t.” 

Spousal conflict-of-interest charges are 
usually aimed against wives for a simple rea 
son: few women hold high public office that 
could place their husbands in jeopardy, 
When Barbara Morris Lent, wife of New 
York Congressman Norman Lent. became 


a lobbyist for NYNEX, she sought assur- 
ance from the House ethics committee that 
her job would not interfere with his voting 
on communications legislation. When Deb- 
bie Dingell, a lobbyist for General Motors, 
married Energy and Commerce Committee 
Chairman John Dingell, she switched to an 
administrative position. “Fortunately,” she 
says, “GM is large enough that I could 
change jobs.” 


uccessful male spouses, on the oth- 

er hand, often get the benefit of the 

doubt, though there are exceptions 
to the rule. James Schroeder, whose wife 
Pat, a Colorado Congresswoman, once 
ran for President, says his legal career has 
not suffered and he has never been ac 
cused of a conflict of interest. But invest- 
ment banker Richard Blum, husband of 
former San Francisco Mayor Dianne 
Feinstein, says his firm was hampered be 
cause he turned down some clients to 
avoid the appearance of impropriety. 
“Could I have done better if my wife was 
home baking cookies?” asks Blum. “I 
think so.” Another Californian, secretary 
of state March Fong Eu, decided to aban- 
don her race for the U.S. Senate rather 
than ask her husband to disclose his busi- 
ness holdings. It came down to a choice 
between her candidacy and her marriage, 
she said, and she chose her marriage. 

Nonprofessional jobs pose as many 
potential conflicts but tend to attract less 
criticism. Marilyn Quayle forswore the 
practice of law because she is the Vice 
President’s wife. But it is hard to believe 
that she would have been invited to ap- 
pear on the Today show to promote her 
turgid novel, Embrace the Serpent, if Dan 
Quayle were just another golf-loving law- 
yer from Indiana. Could it be pure coinci- 
dence that Greek businessman Basil 
Tsakos was paying Mark Hatfield’s wife 
$55,000 for choosing fabric and paint 
chips for his office at the same time the 
Oregon Senator was urging federal sup- 
port for Tsakos’ $12 billion oil pipeline? 
Former Washington Mayor Marion 
Barry’s wife Effie hardly got those fur 
coats and low-interest loans as just anoth- 
er “publicist” in a town where nearly ev- 
eryone fits that description. 

Still, the political wife who scares peo 
ple most is usually a super success like Hil- 
lary Clinton, who ranks among the na- 
tion’s most powerful lawyers and got 
better law-school grades than her hus 
band. Perhaps she would be better off just 
trailing beside her husband, holding the 
Nancy Reagan gaze. Instead, she is out 
speaking, spinning and strategizing with 
as much force as the candidate. When the 
networks broadcast the Super Tuesday 
victory celebration at the Chicago Hilton, 
Hillary Clinton introduced her husband at 
speech length. She knows the latest take 
on the GATT talks and Israeli loan guaran- 
tees. Her appearances are so devoid of the 









life-style fluff local papers thrive on that 
one reporter jokingly complained about 
“substance abuse.” 


Ithough campaign officials say that 
every time Hillary appears in a 
State her husband’s popularity 
rises, some of them fear that she is devel- 
oping a gender gap. Women may be 
tougher on another woman who seems to 
have it all: a high-powered career and a 
family, brains and looks, especially one 
who has the mansion, the servants and the 
drivers to make it look easy. Anne Rein- 
gold, media director of the Democratic 
National Committee, has a retrograde ex- 
planation: “All the men I know want to 
All the women want to 
scratch her eyes out.” 
Politics is highly susceptible to back- 


sleep with her 
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The lawyer wife of 
lowa Senator Tom 
Harkin maintains 
that “men don’t get 
this scrutiny, 
because itis 
assumed they 
deserve their 
success, but 
somehow a wife 
doesn’t.” 


Alawyer, she 
intensified her 
scrutiny of potential 
conflicts of interest 
when taking on new 
clients while her 
husband Bruce was 
Governor of Arizona. 
She made it clear to 
the firm that she 
would handle no 
cases involving the 
state. 


lash, and trailblazers do not often win 
popularity contests. But women who want 
more choices should think hard about be- 
ing harsher on Hillary Clinton than they 
would be on a Barbara Bush. If the only 
nonconflict profession for a presidential 
Spouse Is no profession at all, many peo 
ple might give up their career so that a 
spouse could seek office without raising 
questions of impropriety. Or potential 
candidates for any high office.might not 
run, rather than ask their mates to give up 
a rewarding job. If that prospect forces a 
re-examination of the issue, it may soon 
be possible for politicians’ spouses to 
work outside the home without arousing 
Suspicions—even if home is the White 
House —With reporting by 
Barbara Burke/New York and Jeanne McDowell/ 
Los Angeles 
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By DAVID ELLIS 


Wie Joseph Early faced his col- 
leagues in the House of Represen- 


tatives last week, he was feeling anything 
but contrite. Although the Massachusetts 
Democrat had been named as one of the 
biggest abusers of the now defunct House 
bank, having issued 140 bad checks, he 
wasn’t interested in apologizing. Early 
chose to blame the boss instead. Tom Fo- 
ley’s handling of the issue, he claimed, was 
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nothing short of a “disgrace.” Growled 
Early: “Mr. Speaker, face the issue!” 

No other lawmakers were willing to 
echo Early’s intemperate remarks—at 
least not publicly. But there is little doubt 
that many Democratic Congressmen 
blame Foley for the continuing political 
mess that may have cost several incum- 
bents their jobs in primaries last week. 
One of the defeated lawmakers, five-term 
Chicago Congressman Charles Hayes, 
wrote 716 bad checks. Many more may be 
sent packing in November: a Washington 
Post/ABc News poll published last week 
indicated that 79% of Americans are un- 
likely to vote for Representatives who re- 
peatedly wrote bad checks, 

Many members felt they were unfairly 
blamed for the sins of the worst offenders. 
Of the 355 House members who were 
found to have written bad checks at one 
time or another, probably a majority did 
| so inadvertently. This group was particu- 
larly bitter over the bank’s sloppy manage- 
ment and the Speaker's awkward handling 
of the affair. 

The Justice Department announced 
an independent review of check-kiting 











‘Checkmate for the Speaker? 


Rubbergate claims its first victims and threatens scores 
more in November. Even Tom Foley may have to pay. 





practices on the Hill. Adding to the em- 
barrassment, at least three Democrats— 
Charles Wilson of Texas, former Con- 
gressmen Jim Bates of California and 
Doug Walgren of Pennsylvania—used 
House bank checks to lend money to their 
election campaigns. 

For months, Republicans, led by mi- 
nority whip Newt Gingrich, gleefully 
bashed Democrats over the issue. But 
“Rubbergate” has bounced back at the 
G.O.P., as Gingrich and three members of 





The 1992 Bad Housekeeping Award 


the Bush Administration, including De- 
fense Secretary Dick Cheney, have admit- 
ted that they incurred overdrafts while 
serving in Congress. Almost overnight, 
the White House had to soften its stance 
on the scandal—especially since George 
Bush himself could not say for sure wheth- 
er he had abused the privilege when he 


| served in the House from 1967 through 


1970. 

Many of Foley’s colleagues are jabbing 
their fingers in the Speaker's direction, in- 
sisting that he had ample Opportunity to 
reform House operations. Foley was told 


| by investigators from the General Ac- 


counting Office in January 1990 that the 
banking operation needed cleaning up. 
The Speaker might have nipped the prob- 
lem in the bud by firing sergeant at arms 
Jack Russ, who ran the bank, but critics 
say the wily administrator used his inside 
knowledge of Hill affairs to protect his po- 
sition. Foley let Russ off with a warning, 
and asked an outside group of bankers to 
look at the system. Even though their 
April 1990 report clearly stated that some 
members were making “excessive use” of 
the overdraft provision, the Speaker let 





matters drift until the current scandal 
broke, which led to the bank’s closing last 
December and Russ’s resignation earlier 
this month. 

Adding to the disarray last week were 
new allegations of wrongdoing at the 
House post office. After law-enforcement 
agents discovered that some members 
also improperly cashed personal and cam- 
paign checks at the post office, House 
postmaster Robert Rota quit his position. 
A federal grand jury is examining accusa- 
tions that some members in effect laun- 
dered campaign money at the post office. 
According to law-enforcement officials. 
unidentified lawmakers whom they did 
not identify wrote checks for thousands of 
dollars’ worth of stamps at the mail sta- 
tion, then redeemed them for cash. 

The post office was already reeling 
from a previous scandal. At least one em- 
ployee is suspected of dealing cocaine 
from the facility, and three other workers 
have admitted stealing more than $33,000 
from its coffers. The Speaker was further 
embarrassed by reports that his office had 
known of the earlier post office irregular- 
ities but did nothing to remedy them. 
Heather Foley, the Speaker’s wife and un- 
paid chief of staff, discussed the post of- 
fice situation in a meeting with Rota be- 
fore the matter became public. According 
to the Washington Times, she ordered 
Rota to keep quiet about the problems at 
the post office. Foley condemned reports 
implicating his wife in a cover-up, calling 
them “categorically untrue.” 

Questions about Foley's handling of 
these scandals have compounded the dis- 
appointment of many House Democrats 
over his conciliatory legislative style. Time 
and again the Speaker has preferred to 
negotiate with the Administration on cer- 
tain key issues. Democrats fear that Foley 
will once again be outmaneuvered in the 


| battle over the tax bill that Bush vetoed 


last week. “Since he has assumed the lead- 
ership, Foley has been unwilling to put 
forward a coherent economic alternative 
to George Bush,” says Michael Waldman 
of Public Citizen’s Congress Watch. 


0 solve the management problem, the 

House may soon pass a measure cre- 
ating the position of independent admin- 
istrator to run its varied operations and 
conduct audits. And in an effort to curtail 
the privileges that have drawn increasing 
public ire, Foley last week ended free 
medical prescriptions for members and 
raised fees at the House gym. But the re- 
form moves could prove too little and too 
late to calm Foley’s critics. If dozens of in- 
cumbents either choose not to run or lose 
at the polls in November, those who re- 
place them will not have any ties to Foley. 
The Democrats among them could de- 
mand that he step aside for a more aggres- 
sive leader. —With reporting by 
Nancy Traver/Washington 
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THE SENATE 
Storming the 
Club 


Alan Dixon didn’t know it 
at the time, but his support of 
Supreme Court nominee 


Clarence Thomas last fall 
would help derail his 42-year 
political career. Like many 
women around the country, 
Carol Moseley Braun was out- 
raged at how the white, clubby, 
male-dominated Senate han- 


THE HOUSE 


A Bigot Gets 
The Boot 


“We have lost to the white rac- 
ist press and to the racist reac- 
tionary Jewish misleaders.”’ 
That concession speech alone 
might be enough to convince 








Savage: playing the racial card. 


av 





Braun: victorious over incumbent Alan Dixon. 


2 dled Anita Hill's 
sexual-harassment 
charges against 
Thomas. Braun de- 
cided to do some- 
thing about it. Last 
week the 44-year- 
old Cook County 
recorder of deeds 
beat Dixon and 
lawyer Al Hofeld 
for the Democratic 
nomination. 
Braun’s_ low- 
budget, grass-roots 
movement benefit- 
ed from Hofeld’s 
slick $5 million 
campaign, which attacked 
Dixon as a backslapping polit- 
ical hack. While Hofeld and 
Dixon split the white male 
vote, Braun edged past them, 
with strong support from 
blacks and women providing 
the margin of victory. If she 
wins the general election 
against Republican Richard 
Williamson, 42, a former Rea- 
gan Administration 
Braun will become the first 
black woman ever elected to 
the U.S. Senate. s 
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southside Chicago voters that 
they had done the right thing 
by ousting Gus Savage after six 
terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Savage, 66, was 
beaten by fellow Democrat 
Melvin Reynolds, a 40-year- 
old black educator and Rhodes 
scholar, who won 63% of the 
vote. Unsuccessful in two pre- 


| vious challenges, Reynolds 


benefited this time from subur- 


| ban additions to the remapped 


district and growing voter dis- 
gust with Savage’s incendiary 
provocations. The race turned 
sinister as Election Day neared 
when drive-by shooters fired at 
Reynolds’ leased car. The can- 
didate was slightly injured by 
flying glass. Some in Reynolds’ 
camp suspected Savage sup- 
porters of instigating the at- 
tack. Appearing at his victory 
celebration with his head still 
bandaged and wearing the bul- 
letproof vest that he has been 
using for more than a month, 
Reynolds hailed the outcome 
as a “repudiation of racial 
politics.” 








ABORTION 
Loosening the 
Gag—a Bit 


Now that Republican chal- 
lenger Pat Buchanan has 
promised to refrain from 
Bush bashing, the White 
House can afford to reach 
out to more moderate voters. 
Among them: pro-choice Re- 
publican women. That was 
the political explanation be- 
hind the Administration’s de- 


| cision last week to allow pa- 


| 


| 


official, | 





tients in federally financed 
family-planning clinics to re- 
ceive abortion advice under 
limited circumstances. 

The new guidelines, which 
were announced by the De- 
partment of Health and Hu- 
man Services, would protect 
the doctor-patient relation- 








ship in all respects and would 
permit doctors to refer wom- 
en to facilities that provide 
abortions. Even under the 
new rules, however, nurses 
and other medical counselors 
are still prohibited from re- 
ferring patients to abortion 
clinics and from providing ad- 
vice to women about the 
procedure. 

By allowing doctors to use 
their own judgment on wheth- 
er to discuss the abortion op- 
tion, the Bush Administration 
is trying to dissociate itself 
from the “gag rule,” issued un- 
der Ronald Reagan in 1988, 
without offending conservative 
voters, But abortion-rights ad- 
vocates immediately con- 
demned the new rules since 
most health-care professionals 
at federally funded clinics are 
not doctors, 


Will he or won't he? The billionaire businessman in his Dallas office. 


INDEPENDENTS 
President 
Perot? 


Was billionaire H. Ross Perot 
serious when he declared his 
availability for a presidential 
draft? In making his surprise 
announcement on CNN’s Larry 
King Live last month, the Texas 
businessman said he would en- 
ter the race as an indepen- 
dent—but only if supporters 
collected the 800,000 or so sig- 
natures necessary to get him on 
the ballot in all 50 states. He in- 
spired volunteers sporting ROSS 
IS MY HOSS buttons to launch 


@ | petition drives in many states. 
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Perot calls for a radical 
populism using citizens’ input 
to attack economic and social 
problems. To fund the national 
debt, he would ban deficit 
spending, bill Japan and Eu- 
rope for defense costs and 
overhaul the tax system. He 
would also government 
planes to curb travel costs, 
shorten political campaigns | 
and pressure Congressmen to | 
give up re-election war chests. 

It is too early to tell how 
many state ballots Perot can 
get on, but one thing is cer- 
tain: Perot need not worry 
about raising money. Says he: 
“We will not fail for lack of 
funds.” 8 
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SOUTH AFRICA 





By BRUCE W. NELAN 





victory of such magnitude on 
an issue so fundamental could 
easily push a political leader 
toward hyperbole. But Presi- 
dent F.W. de Klerk was not 





| ¢xaggerating a bit when he said in Cape 


w 
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Town after last week's referendum, “Today 
we have closed the book on apartheid.” 
Many more books will have to be writ- 
ten before the country’s problems are 
solved. But white South Africans—includ- 
ing a majority of the Afrikaans-speaking 
descendants of the original Dutch set- 
tlers—voted resoundingly for continuing 
negotiations with their black compatriots 
on a new constitution. At least 85% of 
the registered voters turned out, and 
68.6% of them said yes to the talks, aimed 
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at creating a new political system in which 
the black majority will participate fully. 

Even De Klerk and his government 
were surprised at the 2-to-1 mandate for 
reform. A population widely perceived as 
the most stubbornly racist in the world 
was cffectively agreeing to give up its mo- 
nopoly on power and share it with a black 
majority that whites have traditionally 
feared, persecuted and patronized. 
“Good and sensible people must be 
breathing sighs of relief,” was the verdict 
of Anglican Archbishop Desmond Tutu. 
Others agreed. “South Africa is a differ- 
ent country today,” blared Business Day, 
Johannesburg’s financial daily. Approved 
the Sowetan, the largest black daily: 
“Whites did the right thing.” 

In spite of the triumph of reform at the 
ballot box, De Klerk’s main negotiating 
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Voters in what should be the last 
whites-only election support sharing 
power with the black majority. Can De 
€ Klerk and Mandela make it happen? 


partner, Nelson Mandela, president of the 
African National Congress (A.N.c.), could 
not share the euphoria. The country’s 30 
million black citizens still suffer profound 
inequalities in housing, education, medical 
care and other basic necessities. As Man- 
dela watched whites streaming to the polls, 
he said, “I still cannot vote in my own coun- 
try.” But when it was over, he smiled and 
said at last, “I am very pleased.” 

White South Africans voted their 
fears, their hopes and their wallets. Busi- 
ness leaders joined De Klerk’s de facto al- 
liance with the liberal Democratic Party, 
chipping in for a massive advertising cam- 
paign that predicted renewed internation- 
al sanctions and economic disaster in the 
event of a no vote. One ad, recalling the 
cancellation of landing rights abroad for 
South African Airways, depicted a desert- 





ed runway with the caption, “Without re- 
form, South Africa isn’t going anywhere.” 

Another ad showed an empty cricket 
ground and advised, “Without reform, 
South Africa hasn’t got a sporting 
chance.” That was a particularly telling 
shot. One of the sanctions that most 
pained and angered South Africans over 
many years was the ban on their participa- 
tion in international sports, especially 
cricket and rugby. In the days leading up 
to the referendum, a rehabilitated South 
African national cricket team had won a 
place in the semifinals of the World Cup. 
Sport-centered South Africans knew that 





the team, on its first overseas tour in 22 


years, would have to pull out if the refer- 
endum failed. More than a few votes were 
strongly influenced by the thought. 

rhe naysayers to the referendum, led 
»y the right-wing Conservative Party, had 
ittle to offer but a return to apartheid. Ar- 
vuing that the government's course would 
ead to political and cultural annihilation 
for the country’s 5 million whites, party 
eader Andries Treurnicht forged an alli- 
ince that included the neo-Nazi Afrika 
ner Resistance Movement, a link that may 
nave damaged the Conservative cause. 
Former President P.W. Botha, now 76 
ind retired, also urged a no vote. “I can- 
10t,” he said, “support a reform process 
hat leads to the suicide of my people.” 
3ut even the largely Afrikaner voting dis- 
rict of George, which includes Botha’s 





former parliamentary constituency, went 
for reform 65% to 35%. 

In the end, most whites decided, for 
their own reasons, that they had to back 
the government, though clearly many 
have yet to confront the fact that a trans- 
fer of power is likely to be accompanied by 
a redistribution of wealth within the coun- 
try. “Change,” said golf pro Gary Player, 
“is the price of survival.” 

A jubilant De Klerk, welcoming the 
result on his 56th birthday, called it “the 
real birthday of the real new South Afri- 
can nation.” His position is now immense- 
ly strengthened. Until last week he had 


The majority of the white minority said 
yes; the black majority hoped for a yes; 
but some, like the farmer above, said no 


been trying to enforce his reforms from 
the top down, But he had lost three parlia 
mentary by-elections in the past nine 
months to pro-apartheid Conservatives, 
and he could claim no clear popular man- 
date to negotiate whites out of their exclu- 
sive grip on power. 

Now he can. The 2.8 million people 
who voted could not have been under any 
illusion about the choices before them. 
Like Mandela, De Klerk saw the paradox 
in the all-white vote. “There is an element 
of justice,” he said, “that we who started 
this long chapter in our history” had been 
called upon to end it. 

More than half of the country’s 3 mil 
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lion Afrikaners backed reform, though 
support from English speakers, who tend 
generally to be more liberal, was the basis 
of De Klerk’s unexpectedly sweeping suc- 
cess. Of 15 regions, only the Afrikaner 
bastion of Pietersburg, in the drought- 
stricken farmland of Northern Transvaal, 
registered a no, 57% to 43%. Even the 


blue-collar mining towns around Johan- 
nesburg said yes, though by a narrow 
margin. 

While it was a famous victory, the eu- 
phoria was short-lived, giving way to the 
familiar problems of recession, urban 
crime and political warfare in the town- 


ships, where more than 300 blacks were 
killed in power struggles during the three 
wecks leading up to the referendum. Con- 
frontation also resumed on the political 
front. Three days after the vote, Mandela 
vowed to halt the government's plan to 
put a 10% tax on basic foods and threat- 
ened to engineer a series of strikes and 
protests “even if we destroy the econo 
my.” The government has no right to im- 
pose such taxes, he said. ““They must get 
our express approval.” 

If strikes by black workers could bring 
down the economy, they probably would 
have done so years ago. Still, the economy 
is in serious trouble, battered by sanctions, 
recession and capital flight. The growth 
rate has averaged barely 1% a year during 
the past 10 years. Taking population in- 
creases into account, that has actually 
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meant a 1.3% annual loss in per capita do- 
mestic output. By the end of last year, 4.7 
million adults, or 47% of the work force, 
mostly black, were unemployed, and the 
inflation rate stood at 16%. 

Though most countries have lifted 
their economic sanctions, South Africa 
desperately needs new investment. The 
A.N.C. says the country would need a 9% 
annual growth rate to absorb all those en- 
tering the labor market. But financial ana- 
lysts in Johannesburg say growth of even 
4% a year would demand about $7 billion 
a year in investment from abroad. It is 
slow in coming because of apprehension 
about the political future and how soon it 
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Just how the interim authority will be 
created is still not clear. According to one 
scenario gaining currency, Parliament 
could amend the present constitution to 
transfer power from the all-white Cabinet 
to a government of national unity. De 
Klerk, however, has said he must retain 
control of the government until agree- 
ment is reached on the text of a new 
constitution. 

lo write the constitution, the A.N.C. is 
calling for a “constituent assembly,” while 
De Klerk speaks of “a transitional parlia- 
ment.” If negotiations succeed, the two 
concepts could turn out to be roughly the 
same. The A.N.c. is hoping to come up 


Birthday party: De Klerk and members of his Cabinet celebrate their new mandate 


will arrive. De Klerk wants to get to the fu- 
ture as soon as possible. “We should not 
waste any time,” he says. “The uncertainty 
that bothers so many will only go away if 
you put a negotiated solution on the 
table.” 

Measurable steps toward that solution 
began in December, when 19 political 
groups representing all races created a fo- 
rum called the Convention for a Demo- 
cratic South Africa (CODESA). It set up 
five working groups, and one of them 
reached agreement on “basic principles” 
involved in establishing an interim gov- 
ernment. When CoDEsa’s second plenary 
session is held next month, A.n.c. officials 
Say, agreement on an interim government 
could be reached. “It will,” says Mandela, 
“supervise the transition from an apart- 
heid to a democratic state.” 
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with a constitution a year from now, while 
De Klerk says the parties have until 1994, 
when the next national election must be 
held under the present constitution, 

Despite continuing public arguments, 
the two sides have agreed on some of the 
points De Klerk describes as his “bottom 
line,” including devolution of significant 
governmental power to provincial and lo- 
cal levels. He predicts that “some tough 
negotiations lie ahead.” The biggest gap is 
between the A.N.C.’s unyielding demand 
for majority rule and De Klerk’s concept of 
“power sharing.” To him, that must mean 
constitutional provisions for including mi- 
nority—that is, white—parties in the exec- 
utive branch and providing them with an 
effective veto over vital legislation. 

De Klerk, wary of the A.N.c.’s long- 
standing association with Communism, 
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also wants a constitutional provision for a 
“market-oriented economic system.” The 
A.N.C. opposes the provision but denies it 
is wedded to a plan for blanket national- 
ization of South Africa’s biggest corpora- 
tions. “There is nothing in the thinking of 
the A.N.C. that says we must nationalize,” 
says Thabo Mbeki, one of the group's 
chief negotiators. 

The President has said several times 
that he regarded the referendum as the 
country’s last exercise in all-white voting. 
Even so, he has suggested that if the 
A.N.C. does not go along with his bottom- 
line items, he would have to submit the 
outcome of the negotiations to whites for 
another possible veto. “We will continue 
negotiating,” he said, “until we are satis- 
fied that a new constitution will be able to 
accommodate the needs arising from the 
complexity of our society.” 

De Klerk called the referendum last 
week for two reasons. The first was to ob- 
tain a clear mandate for reform, and he 
got it. The second was to demonstrate the 
intellectual bankruptcy of the right wing. 
On that he was also successful, largely dis- 
crediting the Conservatives, but they and 
those who are even more extreme have 
not yet rolled over. Party leader Treur- 
nicht insists that “the struggle for our 
freedom and survival continues” and says 
he will refuse renewed invitations to join 
the CODESA talks. 

De Klerk’s advisers are concerned that 
some of the 876,000 who voted no may 
turn to terrorism and cause both physical 
and political damage. But De Klerk 
pledges to take a stand against ultraright 
forces and not to allow them to derail his 
plans for reform. “I expect a small radical 
core group will not just lie down and ac- 
cept it,” he says, “and will be thinking of 
doing some wild things. But that is what 
the law is for, and we will apply the law.” 

He now knows the majority of Afri- 
kaners want him to succeed, to restore the 
country to peace and prosperity and end its 
pariah status. “Afrikaners have become 
Africans,” says Frederik van Zyl Slabbert, 
former leader of the liberal opposition in 
Parliament. “They cannot continue stand- 
ing apart. De Klerk has said, Forget it. We 
tried that and it didn’t work.” 

Sampie Terreblanche, a professor of 
economics at Stellenbosch University, was 
long one of the ruling National Party’s 
policy planners. He rebelled against P.W. 
Botha’s autocratic rule and helped move 
the party toward moderation. “There was 
always this attitude that the world can go 
to hell,” he says. “Now Afrikaners have 
become aware of the outside world.” De 
Klerk and Mandela are hoping that all 
white South Africans have finally, perma- 
nently come out of the laager and into the 
world. —Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Cape 
Town and Scott MacLeod/Johannesburg 








Violent death in Argentina: a scene of devastation in the aftermath of the terrorist explosion that killed at least 28 
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Uncle Sam Closes His Wallet 


As Bush dooms loan guarantees, and relations with the 
U.S. worsen, a bomb levels the Buenos Aires embassy 


By J.F.0. MC ALLISTER WASHINGTON 





5 srael and the U.S. have long been on a 
collision course over loan guarantees 
to help resettle Jews from the former So- 
viet Union. Last week the crunch finally 
came, sinking any chance of obtaining 
the guarantees anytime soon and pushing 
the two countries’ ties into what one U.S. 
diplomat calls “the roughest patch I've 
seen.” 

Without American backing, Israel 
says, it cannot raise the funds it needs at 
rates it can afford to settle the 1 million 
Jews expected to arrive from the former 
Soviet Union in the next five years—a task 
comparable to the U.S. absorbing all of 
France. Washington has linked guaran- 
tees to a halt to new Israeli settlements in 
the occupied territories. That link has 
been staunchly resisted by Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, who refuses to repudiate 
the right of Jews to inhabit all of the bibli- 
cal land of Israel and rejects the U.S. argu- 
ment that the settlements are a provoca- 
tion to the Palestinians and thus an 
obstacle to peace. 

The region’s relentless cycle of vio 
lence continued last week when the Israeli 
embassy in Buenos Aires, Argentina, was 
destroyed by a 220-Ib. car bomb. The fero- 
cious blast killed at least 28 people and in- 





jured 235. Lebanon’s Islamic Jihad terror- 
ist group took responsibility, then later 
denied it. In the first message, the group 


sination of the Shiite fundamentalist 
leader Sheik Abbas Musawi, his family 
and bodyguards, Israel, feeling all the 
more victimized as a result of the bomb- 


| said it was avenging Israel's Feb. 16 assas- 


| ing, Was quick to swear vengeance of its 


own. “Those who carried out the murder 
and those who sent them can expect pain 
ful punishment,” said Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister David Levy. 

In Washington, Bush’s final offer to 
Jerusalem on loan guarantees was for $10 
billion over five years, with $300 million 
up front, provided Israel halts all new set- 
tlements in the occupied territories. But 
construction under way before 1992— 
5,500 houses—could be completed, so 
long as they were on a list approved in ad- 
vance. Israeli viola- 
tions would result in 
the cutting off of fur- 
ther guarantees. 

Congressional ne- 
gotiators were more 

indulgent, offering 
about $800 million in 
guarantees up front, 
but with a provision al- 
| lowing the President to 
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An auto destroyed near the blast 


hold back whatever remained of the $2 
billion due each year if Israel builds any- 
thing he finds “inappropriate.” But Israel 
could get the entire $2 billion at the begin- 
ning of each year regardless of previous vi 
olations. That, said the State Department, 
was tantamount to issuing the guarantees 
first and asking questions later. The Ad- 
ministration balked, and Congress re- 
fused to budge. “At the end of the day, the 
Hill would not agree to a proposal Israel 
disliked,” a senior State Department offi- 
cial complained. “Their bill never made a 
connection between Israeli settlement 
construction and our ability to restrict fur- 
ther loan guarantees.” 

The loan-guarantee debacle has killed 
any chance of a new foreign-aid bill this 
year. Last year’s aid levels will simply be 
duplicated, hurting Washington’s ability 
to channel much-needed help to Boris 
Yeltsin, U.N. peacekeepers and other 
new priorities. Ironically, Russian Jews in 
Israel may not suffer so badly. The influx 
rate has dropped by half as new arrivals 
have told their relatives to wait until their 
job and housing prospects perk up. Isra- 
el’s government cannot stoke the econo- 
my with greenbacks, but it will muddle 
through adequately 
with donations and 
commercial loans until 
the national elections 
in June—or the one 
next November in the 
U.S., which could also 
reshuffle the political 
deck. —With reporting by 


Robert Slater/Jerusalem 





lan Katz/Buenos Aires and | 
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The Not So Merry 


Wife of Windsor 


Amid barbs from Buckingham Palace and 


press 


criticism of “Duchess Do-Little,” Fergie decides 


to end her marriage to the Duke 
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One correct match: the Queen and Philip 
By JAMES WALSH = 


fergie (for' g&) chiefly British: a rambunc 
tious misfit and renegade; a royal black 
sheep [late 20th cent., origin obscure] 


hen they married, they seemed a 

match made in tabloid heaven: 

Andrew, the handsome playboy 
prince, and Sarah Ferguson, the red-head 
ed minx who enjoyed slap and tickle and a 
g00d time. In contrast to the icy blondness 
of her sister-in-law Diana, the fun lover all 
of Britain came to know as Fergie w 
made up of earth colors and earthy views, 
promising a shot of red blood into thin 
royal veins. “She is the best thing in my 
life,” Andrew often told friends, while his 
bride openly gushed, “I love his wit, his 
charm, his looks. I worship him.” 

That was before the children came. 
Before the royal duties and Stately proto- 
cols began weighing as heay ily as maternal 
pounds around the hips. Before the cou- 
ple’s enforced separations, then separa- 
tions by choice: Fergie’s impulsive 


as 


38 


of York 


flyaways to Alpine ski slopes and Mediter- 
ranean beaches, parties with 
friends and displays of desperate merri- 
ment. Before Andrew began to slam her 
pals as “poncey philistines,” and she to 
knock his sometimes boorish behavior 
“terribly gauche.” 

Then last week, on the sixth anniversa- 
ry of their engagement, Buckingham Pal- 
ace made it coldly official: the Duke and 
Duchess of York’s marriage was for prac- 
tical Purposes over, They had agreed to 
Separate formally, with the option of di- 
vorce after two years. Accord- 
ing to scornful palace officials, 
the woman 
mocked by the press as Freebie 
Fergie and Duchess Do-Little 
was “unsuitable for public life, 
for royal life.” 

The storm of headlines 
the thunder from the 
campaign for Britain’s April 9 
general election. That the split 
also upstaged news about the 
nation’s deepest slump since 
World War II demonstrated 
one value of the House of 
Windsor today: as a distrac 
tion. At a time of anguish over 
Britain’s national direction, a 
Hollywood style cult of celeb- 
rity surrounding Queen Eliza- 
beth II's offspring has en- 
dowed the royal clan with a 
more modern relevancy. The 
Queen’s second son and his 
wayward wife provided everything in the 
Way Of gossip-page dramatics that their 
1986 wedding seemed to herald. But in 
the end, the couple proved to be unsuit- 
able for each other, 

Though Britons relished Fergie’s out 
going nature, they nonetheless expect 
members of the royal family to behave 
with dignity. The new duchess could nev er 
manage that for long. When the tabloids 
were not feasting on rumors of marital 
Stresses between Diana and Prince 
Charles, heir to the throne. they were 
sniping at Andrew’s spouse for her idle- 
ness, her “materialism” and, well, her be- 


as 


increasingly 


stole 
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dubious | 


havior that was Not Quite His Class, 
Dear—reproofs that were said to reflect 
Buckingham Palace’s views. Britons high 
and low agreed: their revered sovereign 
and her family deserved better. 

Eventually, the buzz saw wore down 
the polo manager’s daughter. She was 
particularly upset when the Daily Mail in 
January splashed a scoop of her poolside 
unwinding in Morocco with Steve Wyatt, 
38, bachelor son of a Texas oil tycoon. A 
cleaning woman had found snapshots of 
the scene in Wyatt’s old flat in London 
and tattled the tale. Though Scotland 
Yard impounded the photos—by all ac- 
counts they depicted only innocent fun 
Andrew reportedly hit the roof, 

The royal family at first tried to patch 
things up but by last week was in high dud- 
geon. “The knives are out for Fergie at the 
palace,” said Paul Reynolds, BBC Radio's 
court correspondent. “I have never known 
such anger here.” Reason: suspicions that 
the duchess had engineered a leak of the 
separation story. Fergie’s friends denied 


it, but the upstart had already angered the 
Queen by hiring her own lawyers. “Un- 
heard-of impertinence,” huffed a senior 
palace official. 


The fun-loving pair 
whose separations and 
duties did not allow 
them to withstand 
barrages of ridicule: a 
glum-looking Andrew; 
hollow-faced Fergie 
bringing their daughter 
Beatrice home from 
school late last week 









The Queen was said at first to be 
very, very sad” about the separation, 
then “very, very angry.” Once again the 
Daily Mail had the scoop, confirming that 
Fergie had been quietly pressing for a split 
since November. The paper also reported 
that two weeks ago the Queen received 
her daughter-in-law at a “private lunch” 
in a last-ditch effort to avert a breakup. “A 
private lunch with the Queen is supposed 
to remain private, not pitch up in the pa- 
pers,” fumed a palace official. The con- 
demnation of Fergie as unsuitable was a 
social death sentence, 

lhe volley of stories detailing the pal- 
behind-the-scenes fury ended up 
backfiring. The public sympathized with 
the -ar-old mother of two who had 
strayed into the sights of such heavy artil 
lery. The next day Charles Anson, the 
Queen’s press secretary and the source of 
some of the vitriol, issued an extraordinary, 
perhaps unprecedented, public apology to 
the monarch and Fergie 
the only insider to spill venom, but he ac- 
cepted “full responsibility” for what some 
people had begun to call the “Mean Queen 
Machine.” The next step in damage con- 
trol was to negotiate a deal with the depart- 
ing duchess: a possible $4 million-plus set- 
tlement, along with retention of a noble 
“courtesy title,” in exchange for her keep 
ing mum about life at court. 

I ergie’s official duties were suspended, 
but the royal family did its level best to give 
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Anson was not 


the impression of business as usual. The 
Queen turned up for a scheduled visit to 
the L niversity of Surrey, where she chatted 
and joked. And Andrew? 
palace source, the duke “is calming down, 
but he is bitter.” Fulfilling one of his official 
engagements, the man once dubbed Randy 
Andy alighted from his Jaguar at the Con- 
temporary Dance Trust headquarters in 
Central London with a broad smile and a 
wave at the crowd of bystanders. It was in 
stark contrast to the glum visage the Royal 
Navy lieutenant commander and helicop 
ter pilot displayed a day earlier as he drove 
between Sunninghill Park, his and Fergie’s 
controversial modern mansion near Wind- 
sor Palace, and the Army Staff College at 
Camberley, 25 miles southwest of London 


According to a 





he duchess is expected to retain cus- 

tody of Princess Beatrice, 3, and 

Princess Eugenie, who turns two 
this week. Andrew is to have unlimited visi- 
tation rights. Which partner would end up 
with the greater share of public sympathy 
remained unclear. Often regarded as a 
hero for his service in the 1982 Falklands 
war, the duke proved to be less than heroic 
to his wife. Frequently away on military 
duty, at home he began turning Fergie into 
a golf widow as he pursued his passion for 
the sport. Said Anne Fernley, a London 
housewife: “It’s a pity, really. They're a 
nice couple with nice children.” Dudley 
Hicks, a shoe-shop manager in the capital, 


disapproved. “They have a position to up- 
hold,” he said. “They should have stayed 
together for the children too.” 

\t a time when | out of every 3 British 
Marriages ends in divorce, however, the 
Yorks are hardly an unusual case, “I think 
the appeal of the monarchy is precisely 
that these are ordinary people with ordi 
Lord St. John of 
Fawsley, a British constitutional expert 
He pointed to “the prevailing climate of 
moral opinion” that accepts divorce. The 
royal family, if anything, has had more 
than its share of split-ups: Princess Marga- 
ret, the Queen’s sister 


nary problems,” said 


ended her mar- 
riage with Lord Snowdon 14 years ago, 
and Andrew’s sister Princess Anne is sep- 
arated from her husband. Charles and Di- 
ana, frequently apart, str ¢ with widely 
rumored private strains. The Queen’s 
marriage to Prince Philip is the only one 
that remains resolutely correct 

During the 1936 constitutional crisis 
over the engagement of King Edward 
Vill—later the Duke of Windsor—and 
American divorcé Wallis Warfield, Win- 
ston Churchill growled, “Why shouldn't 
the King be allowed to marry his cutie? 
Playwright Noél Coward shot back, “Be 
cause England doesn’t wish for a Queen 
Cutie.” Today many Britons want a taste 
of soap opera in their royalty. Sarah Fer 
guson, Duchess Cutie, proved very suit 
if only temporarily—for that 

Reported by William Mader/London 
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| week without managing to de- 
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FORMER SOVIET UNION 

A Dangerous 
Divide 

Gloom descended as leaders 
of the Commonwealth of Inde- 


pendent States ended their 
summit meeting in Kiev last 


fuse a situation that threatens 
the already fragile structure of 
the nascent organization: the 
growing rancor between Rus- 
sia and Ukraine. 

Their relations deteriorat- 
ed two weeks ago when Ukrai- 
nian President Leonid Krav- 
chuk announced that he was 
halting the transfer of tactical 
nuclear weapons to Russia. 
Kiev had pledged to hand over 
all such weapons by July, but so 
far, only around half of the 
roughly 2,500 tactical weapons 
have been shipped. In Mos- 
cow, Boris Yeltsin retaliated 
by creating his own defense 
ministry, the essential precur- 
sor to a separate Russian army. 
Ukraine then refused to take 
any part in a unified command 
structure. A proposal to set up 
a group of military observers to 
help resolve ethnic conflicts 
was rejected by both Ukraine 
and Azerbaijan. 

The summit’s failure to re- 
solve any important questions, 
warned Kravchuk, meant that 
“the entire existence of the 
C.LS. is questionable.” s 








Staying put in Ukraine | 
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Orthodox Patriarchs: agreeing to disagree with “ Christians 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Poaching 
Souls 


When Eastern Orthodox lead- 
ers met in Istanbul for the first 
time in a millennium to claim a 


Najibullah’s 
Siren Song 


In the standoff between the 
government of President Na- 
jibullah and Afghanistan’s 
mujahedin, the beleaguered 
regime in Kabul is now clear- 
ly placing its hopes on a set- 
tlement brokered by the 
United Nations. Last week 
Najibullah tried to give that 
process a jog by publicly reit- 


HONG KONG 
Undesirable 
Imports 


| Queen’s Road Central is the 


focal point of the toniest shop- 
ping and business district in 
one of the world’s safest cities. 
But earlier this month, hun- 
dreds of terrified lunchtime 
pedestrians rushed for cover as 
four armed jewelry-store rob- 
bers opened fire to make their 
getaway with $1.3 million 
worth of gold and gems. Al- 
though two suspects were 


nabbed, the heist was one of | 


the more spectacular of the 
100-odd armed robberies com- 
mitted in Hong Kong this year. 

Police believe that many of 





new, more assertive role for 
their church, they achieved a 
remarkable degree of unity 
with one another, But their 
joint decree last week revealed 
a serious disagreement with 
other Christians. 
After decades of “pitiless 





erating his long- 
standing offer to 
step out of the 
presidency and 
renounce any 
future political 
role as soon as a 
neutral interim 
government is 
formed under 
U.N. auspices. Said the Presi- 
dent on national television: “I 
have agreed to transfer all au- 
thority to the transitional 
government.” 


the latest gangsters come from 
China, recruited by Hong 
Kong criminal rings. To stop 
the influx, the British adminis- 
tration is pledging to work 
closely with Beijing, which will 
assume control of the colony in 


e| lics 


persecutions” under the com- 
munists, the primates insisted 
angrily, the Orthodox Church 
was entitled to respect from fel- 
low Christians. Instead, Catho- 
and “certain Protestant 
Fundamentalists” have been 


| poaching souls on what the Or- 


thodox Church considers its 
own turf. The primates are es- 
pecially upset that Pope John 
Paul II named five bishops in 
the former Soviet Union with- 
out consulting Russian Ortho- 
dox leaders. Bitter disputes 
have also erupted with Eastern 
Rite Catholics, notably in 
Ukraine and Romania. 
Nonetheless, the primates 
decided not to condemn Ca- 
tholicism. They believe that 
they have friends at the Vati- 
can, although some wonder 
privately if Pope John Paul can 





The beleaguered President 


be considered one of them. 


Najibullah’s 
latest concession 
to the peace pro- 
cess came shortly 
after a major mu- 
jahedin faction 
claimed that it 
had captured the 
northern city of 
Mazar-i-Sharif, 
site of a government air base; 
Kabul denied the claim. Hard- 
line mujahedin, ignoring the 
President’s offer, vowed to 
fight on. a 


IW WOs OU FEST TIMDIN UN IROM 


1997 and whose patrols have 
been letting more and more 
people and goods steal past the 
| border. Hong Kong police are 





| better weapons now. 


| pressing for a quicker, simpler 
response: more money and 
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| Hot sores Hong Kong police hunt for an armed-robbery suspect 
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Global competitiveness 
begins in the classroom 


7 
N 

Innovation, quality and competitiveness are at the center of today’s 
debate on America’s future. We have the opportunity for a renaissance ; 
in competitiveness in the world marketplace because of technological 
advances in production and greater sensitivity of management and 
workers alike in the need for a dedication to competitiveness. 

The dedication and excellence of students and teachers is vital 
to future competitiveness. The complexities of today’s technol- 
ogy require engineers and scientists with strong foundations and 
high levels of intellectual curiosity. i) 

To help meet our country’s challenge, we are 
providing additional recognition and a greater incen- 
tive to those high school students and teachers who 
are making the sacrifices today so that we can be 
more competitive tomorrow in a world where 
technology is a major driving force. 

America’s renewed dedication to pride 1991-1992 
in product, pride in quality and pride in TANDY TECHNOLOGY 
country can only be sustained SCHOLARS AWARDS: 


through a serious commitment to 


: @ $2500 stipends are awarded to 100 outstanding 
educational excellence. 


mathematics, science and computer science teachers 


Pee VERS @ $1000 scholarships are granted to 100 outstanding 

A WA the mathematics, science and computer science students 

@ Certificates of Achievement are presented to high school 
seniors in the top two percent of their class 


John V. Roach 
CEO and Chairman 


Tandy Corporation @ Certificates of Achievement are also awarded to all of the 


outstanding students and teachers nominated by their schools 
for these awards 
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A Commitment to Educational Excellence 
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OUTSTANDING STUDENT FINALISTS 1991-1992 
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OUTSTANDING STUDENT FINALISTS CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Will Bush Go to Rio? 





The environment is low on his priority list, but he can’ 
afford the fallout of being a no-show at the Earth Summit 





By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





As moviegoers munch their 
Popcorn before the main 
feature starts these days, 
many of them see an ear- 
nest commercial in which 
actor James Earl Jones 
urges President Bush to 
make a vital trip to Brazil 
this June. People who want to deliver the 
same message directly to the White 
House can call an 800 number and 
for $6.95 send a personalized 

“Earth Telegram” to Washington, 

These gimmicks are part of a 
determined campaign by environ- 
mental groups to pressure the Presi- 
dent into being part of the Earth Sum- 
mit in Rio de Janeiro, which is expected to 
be the largest gathering of world leaders 
in history—and could be the most impor- 
tant. But with less than three months left 
before the meeting, Bush has still not re- 
vealed his plans. Says Senator Al Gore, a 
Tennessee Democrat: “History has given 
President Bush a mandate to lead at this 
critical junction and he has not fulfilled it. 
It’s a disgrace.” 

The goal of the United Nations-spon- 
sored summit is dauntingly ambitious: to 
chart a course that will halt the steady deg- 
radation of the earth’s air, land and water 
and protect the multitudes of animals and 
plants threatened with extinction. The or- 
ganizers of the meeting, officially called 
the U.N. Conference on Environment 
and Development, intend to produce sev- 
eral landmark documents, including an 
Earth Charter (a set of principles de- 
signed to ensure environmental protec- 
tion and responsible development), a pro- 
gram of action called Agenda 21 and 
treaties aimed at curbing climate change 
and limiting the loss of biodiversity. 

The danger is that these agreements 
will be vague and unenforceable, a cos- 
metic solution not backed by political will. 
If so, much of the blame will rest with the 
U.S. In a series of pre-summit meetings at 
which agreements are being negotiated, 
American delegates have too often been 
naysayers, not leaders. A report released 
this month summing up the Administra- 
tion’s official attitude toward the issues 
has been widely criticized as being long on 
Statistics but short on solutions. The paper 
gives little attention to the Rio summit’s 
central theme: the need for sustainable 
development in which economic growth 





Endangered 
Earth 








no longer results in the net destruction of 
natural resources. For example, the Ad- 
ministration acknowledges the need for a 
global policy to protect forests, but offers 
no specific proposals. 

Most disturbing has been the White 
House’s resistance to any targets or time- 
tables for cutting 
down on pro- 
duction 









CLOUDY THINKING 
ON GLOBAL WARMING 





ACTION The Administration, in taking 
Several steps to curb the amount of CO, in 
the atmosphere, has 


a Supported the strengthening of the Clean 
Air Act 


a Pledged to plant 1 billion trees a year 
@ Set up a program to spur the use of 
energy-efficient lighting 


INACTION But leery of more sweeping 
measures, the White House has 


@ Opposed CO_-reduction targets proposed 
by Europe 
| Refused to consider higher energy taxes 


@ Resisted raising auto fuel-efficiency 
standards 


of greenhouse gases such as carbon diox- 
ide, which may lead to global warming. 
The European Community wants to re- 
duce CO, emissions to 1990 levels by the 
year 2000, but America’s refusal to go 
along has effectively stymied the latest 
round of climate-change negotiations. 
Environmentalists, and even the confer- 
ence organizers, argue that the U.S., as 
the world’s largest producer of green- 
house gases, has an enormous responsibil- 
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Americans say that adopting specific goals 
not only would be costly but could also put 
US. industries at a competitive disadvan- 


| tage in the world marketplace. 


That is a questionable assumption. 
The changes advocated in drafts of docu- 
ments like Agenda 21—such as commit- 
ments tO mass transit and energy efficien- 
cy—could ultimately improve Americans’ 
standard of living. A recent study coordi- 
nated by the Union of Concerned Scien- 
tists contends that slashing CO, emissions 
by 70% over the next 40 years would cost 
the U.S. economy $2.7 trillion, but would 
trim fuel and utility bills by $5 trillion, Re- 
ducing waste and pollution will take fun- 
damental changes in the American econo- 
my, but, says the U.N.’s Maurice Strong, 
secretary-general of the Earth Summit, 

“the U.S. hasn’t yet realized the eco- 
nomic consequences of not making 
those changes.” 

The real competitive disadvan- 
tage could come from failing to pro- 
tect the environment. Already Japan 
is developing a 100-year plan to capi- 
talize on environmental concerns by 
designing “green” technologies, and Eu- 
ropean nations are moving in the same di- 
rection, Says one observer at the pre-sum- 
mit meeting now being held at the U.N.: 
“Once again the U.S. is going to be left be- 
hind in the dust of a Honda.” 

In response, the Administration ar- 
gues that it has done as much as any gov- 
ernment to fight global warming. Speak- 
ing at the preparatory meeting this month, 
William Reilly, head of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, cited the strength- 
ening of the Clean Air Act, Bush’s prom- 
ise to plant | billion trees a year and the 
EpA’s Green Lights program, which helps 
state governments and corporations in- 
stall energy-efficient lighting. Moreover, 
the U.S. has pledged to contribute $75 
million to international funds designed to 
aid developing countries in efforts to re- 
duce production of greenhouse gases. 
Reilly is convinced that the U.S, will sign 
on to a climate-change treaty and all other 
agreements that come out of the Earth 
Summit. 

Unless negotiations collapse, say 
White House insiders, Bush will almost 
surely decide to go to Rio. It will be diffi- 
cult for him to beg off, since the leaders of 
the other six major industrial powers are 
expected to attend, Congress is pressing 
him to make the trip, and the Democrats 
are poised to blast his record on the envi- 
ronment. But if the President’s motives 
are just political, the journey south will be 
an empty exercise. The summit cannot 
succeed unless the U.S. gets into the spirit 
of Rio and does its part to create strong 
new covenants to protect the planet. 


~—Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New York 








ity to be cooperative on this issue. The 
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Jockeying for Position 





Chrysler’s board reaches outside for an heir apparent. But the race to 
replace lacocca may be far from over. 





By JOHN GREENWALD 





or more than a decade now, Lee 

lacocca has been synonymous 

with Chrysler Corp.—for good 

and for ill. Almost singlehandedly 
he persuaded Congress in 1979 to bail out 
the ailing car company with a $1.5 billion 
loan guarantee, then paid back the money 
seven years ahead of schedule. After two 
best-selling autobiographies and 11 years 
of hawking his cars on TV, he became a 
household fixture. 

Back at the Highland Park, Mich., 
headquarters of America’s third largest 
automaker, platoons of loyal lieutenants 
toiled in his broad shadow, the best of 
them hoping to inherit the Chrysler crown 
one day. Yet, as the years passed, Iacocca 
led an elaborate executive-suite game of 
musical chairs. Somehow, every time the 
music stopped, Lee was still in the chair 
and eventually no fewer than five leading 
contenders for his job were left standing 
idly on the sidelines. 

So it seemed like déja vu all over again 
when Chrysler's beleaguered directors 
last week plucked Robert Eaton, 52, from 
his post as president of General Motors’ 








profitable European 
business to become Iacocca’s 
latest heir apparent. No sooner had 
Eaton arrived than insiders began to 
speculate privately about his departure. 
“Eaton’s biggest problem is that he’s 
probably a nice guy, and nice guys won't 
last long,” predicted a senior executive. 
“Lee will kill him.” 

But the time for a smooth transition to 
the post-Iacocca era may finally have come. 
Chrysler directors chose Eaton during a 
12-hour weekend showdown in which they 





apparently called the chairman on_ his 
two-year-old promise to step down. The 
compromise deal, which muscled aside 
Chrysler’s respected president, Robert 
Lutz, brought Eaton into the company as 
vice chairman and chief operating officer. If 
all goes as planned, he will succeed lacocca 
as chairman and chief executive when the 
latter retires Dec. 31. Iacocca, who had 
sought to stay on as chairman past that date, 
will take the lesser but still influential post 
of chairman of the executive committee. 
Despite plentiful skepticism within the 
company, lacocea and Eaton downplayed 
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any talk of possible 
friction. “I’m going to be 
the public-policy guy,” says la- 
cocca. “He’s coming back to the U.S. 
after a four-year absence when the culture 
has changed. | don’t play elder statesman, 
but he needs my guidance for a while. He 
understands that. There’s plenty of respon- 
sibility to go around.” Concurs Eaton, who 
pulled into Chrysler headquarters in a new 
Jeep Grand Cherokee at 7:45 a.m. last Fri- 
day for his first full day on the job: “If there 
weren't any personal chemistry between 
us, | wouldn’t be sitting here right now.” 
But the protean treatment by Iacocca 
of his own protégés hardly inspires confi- 
dence that the road will be smooth. The 
consummate car guy has repeatedly ex- 
tended and withdrawn his favor since 
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1978, when he arrived at Chrysler from | and Lutz soon found Chrysler too small | Lines’ parent company (after pocketing 
Ford following his own bitter ouster by | for both their reputedly full-size egos. | $9 million for his work on that deal, he 
Henry Ford II. The first heir apparent was | Lutz sealed his fate by being “honest to a | landed as a managing director for invest- 
Harold Sperlich, who preceded Iacocca | fault,” in the words of a close observer ment banker Dillon Read); and Robert S. 
from Ford and developed the K-car line of | (who, like many others, spoke only off the | (“Steve”) Miller, another vice chairman 
compact autos that kept Chrysler alive in | record). Lutz declared all too openly that | and prospective Iacocca heir, who quit in 
the early 1980s. Then came financial wiz- | he thought Iacocca was past his prime and | February to go to Wall Street after telling 
ard Gerald Greenwald, also from Ford, in | that credit for Chrysler's upcoming line of | the board that the right management 
1979. As Sperlich faded, Greenwald rose | vehicles was as much his as Lee’s. While | team for Chrysler would be Lutz as top 
to become vice chairman. Just as he was | many experts agreed that Lutz had been | man and Miller himself as No. 2. 


approaching the throne, however, lacocca | the chief engineer, an infuriated Iacocca All of this turmoil convinced company 
plucked another Ford star in 1986, when | began talking to directors last year | directors that the succession issue had to 
he hired Lutz as executive vice president. | about yet another outsider—this time, | be settled. But the comings and goings 


The constant shuffling raised suspi- | race car driver-turned—businessman Rog- | had left the company divided into fac- 
cion that Iacocca had no real plan for | er Penske. But Penske apparently got cold | tions. So when board members met on 
stepping down but rather, as a bemused | feet over Iacocca’s foggy arrangements to | March 14 in Chrysler's opulent suites on 
insider put it, “wanted to beat Armand | surrender the wheel and pulled out of the | the 38th floor of Manhattan’s Waldorf- 


Hammer's record” for executive longev- | race. Astoria Hotel, they faced four possible 
ity. (Hammer died in 1990 at 92, still at the He wasn’t alone. In the past three | choices: 
helm of Occidental Petroleum.) years, nine top Chrysler executives have | » Eaton, who had been suggested by 





Whatever Iacocca’s motives were, he | deserted. They included Greenwald, who | Penske and had been talking with direc- 
left in 1990 to lead an aborted worker | tors since late last year. 
buyout of United Air > Lutz, 60, on whom Iacocca held an ef- 
fective blackball. 
> Greenwald, 56, who had been 
courted by Iacocca but wanted as- 
surances that he would get 
quick possession of the 
CEO's chair, a demand 
some directors saw as 
overplaying his hand. 
> Iacocca himself, who at 
67 wanted to remain 
chairman past his formal 
retirement date but was 
now an isolated faction 
of one. 
Exasperated with Ia- 
cocca’s failure to create a 
clear line of succession, the 
directors obviously wanted 
a change. Some were further 
irritated by his blustery anti- 
Japanese performance as a 
member of President Bush’s 
trade mission to Tokyo in Jan- 
















ver the years, a string of 

pretenders have vied to become 

Shrysler’s next chairman. But while 

nany have waited, none has yet served. 

‘rom left: Sperlich, Penske, Miller, 

sreenwald, Lutz, Eaton, lacocca. TERRY ALLEN FOR TIME 
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uary. Yet the task of facing down Iacocca 
remained daunting to the board. “Lee 
could see the end, but he couldn’t believe 
it,” said a Chrysler insider, “This was not 
just his career and his company, It was his 
life and his creation. It was like trying to 
bring down a lion.” 

Eaton, by contrast, is a rumpled, low- 
key executive who arrives free of entan- 
gling alliances and is willing to wait nearly 
a year to take lacocca’s job. While Eaton 
was not the architect of GM’s European 
turnaround, he maintained the mo- 
mentum of that business after becoming 
president in 1988. Last year he helped 
make GM-Europe the most profitable car 
firm on the Continent, offering its $1.96 
billion in earnings as an offset to GM’s 
Staggering $8.7 billion loss in North 
America. “Bob was a very high-energy, di- 
rect and pragmatic manager,” notes John 
Smith, vice-president for planning at GM- 
Europe. “He was engaging, and he loved 
cars. It was a personality combination that 
worked,” 

Yet experts view lacocca’s failure to 
groom a successor from within as perhaps 
| his greatest managerial shortcoming. 
“Chrysler should never have gone outside 
the company,” observes Eugene Jennings, 
a management professor at Michigan 
State University. Even after Iacocca nom- 
inally retires, predicts Jennings, he will try 





to cling to power through his chairman- 
ship of the executive committee. 

Other students of Chrysler contend 
that Iacocca will inevitably find fault with 
Eaton’s management before next Decem- 
ber and will raise the succession issue 
again by relaying his doubts to the board. 
Iacocca could then suggest delaying his 
own departure until the problems are 
solved. “Lee hasn’t changed,” says a long- 
time associate. “He’s as predictable as the 
sun that follows the night. His game plan 
is to be the folk hero by turning Chrysler 
around for the second time. The first mis- 
take Eaton makes, Lee will be right back 
in there.” Advises another insider: “The 
first time Lee sticks his fist through, 
Eaton’s got to cut it off.” 


ith that kind of talk still in the 
air, it’s littke wonder that 
many have not ruled out Lutz 
as the eventual winner. While 
the Chrysler president graciously pledged 
allegiance to the new order last week, 
friends say he has not given up. “Lutz has 
an interesting problem,” says a confidant. 
“He has to figure out whether his real ene- 
my is Eaton or lacocca. Lutz is just saying 
he lost the first round and is still going to 
get it by default. Meanwhile, he is going to 
stand aside and let Eaton take the heat and 
get chewed up.” 








Executive turbulence could be a dan- 
gerous distraction from Chrysler’s real | 
task of completing the comeback that Ia- 
cocca began more than a decade ago. On 
the positive side of the ledger, years of 
employee teamwork have created a new 
generation of promising Chrysler cars, 
Jeeps and minivans. “You couldn't want 
better vehicles to market, heading into an 
upturn in the economy,” says Joseph Phil- 
lippi, who watches the industry for Shear- 
son Lehman Hutton. At the same time, 
Chrysler's chronic cash crunch (it lost 
$795 million last year) makes it crucial for 
the vehicles to be a hit. 

Whether the power struggles represent | 
a serious threat to the company’s survival 
or not, friends and colleagues of Iacocca 
know it will be wrenching for him to bow 
out, gracefully or otherwise. “Lee is con- 
stantly plotting,” says a family acquaint- 
ance and fellow auto executive. “If he sees 
someone out there who can help him, he’s 
thinking about how to approach him. If he 
sees someone as an enemy, he watches 
him. That impassive face covers a hyperac- 
tive mind with just one focus, and that’s 
Lee.” Iacocca might do well to heed the ad- 
vice of his latest—and perhaps last—com- 
mercial for Chrysler: “In this business,” he 
Says, “you either lead, follow or get out of 
the way.” —Reported by William McWhirter and 
Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 





ing Championship. 


“and we made it even better.” 


Next month, Chrysler takes a step back in time with 
the 400-h.p. Dodge Viper RT/10, a performance ma- 
chine that has sports-car fans salivating even before the 
limited-edition coupe hits the streets (only 300 will be 
produced this year). The Viper grew from a 1989 chal- 
lenge issued by Chrysler president Bob Lutz to design 
chief Tom Gale and engineering director Francois Cas- 
taing: develop a classic sports car that could match the 
machines of old. Legendary Cobra designer Carroll 
Shelby, now a Chrysler consultant, was brought in to be 
“the conscience” of the Viper. “We set out to make a 
car that was just as brutal as the original Cobra,” says Gale, 


Whether it will be as successful remains to be seen. But the 
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The Viper: Quite a Lusty Little Brute 


Ee or American sports-car buffs, the past 30 years has 
been one long slide into the molasses of 
55-m.p.h. speed limits, fuel-economy ratings and safe- 
ty requirements. They lived on memories of cars like 
the Shelby Cobra, the Ford muscle car that put Ameri- 
can hot rodders on the map in 1965 when it blew past 
Ferraris and Porsches to win the World Manufactur- 





The $50,000 muscle car with one of its founding fathers, Carroll Shelby 


a beast to the edge,” gushes Guide to Muscle Cars magazine. 


The Viper team’s back-to-basics approach left extras like 





profile and power of the Viper are outright provocative. Made 
only in bright red with curves and scoops that echo past road- 
sters, the Viper reeks of speed. Underneath the hood is 
Chrysler's most powerful engine, an eight-liter V-10 that can 
explode from 0 to 60 m.p.h. in 4.5 sec. While some environ- 
mentalists argue that the car is an energy hog, its overall per- 
formance has impressed auto enthusiasts. “The Viper makes 
your lips curl, and your eyes bulge with the terror of taking such 


air conditioning and four-wheel steering to softer cars. “We 
didn’t want any of that junk in it,” explains Shelby, a straight- 
talking visionary. “This is a simple 1960s American muscle 
car with 1990s technology,” he says. 

Also a 1990s price tag: $50,000. On a per-horsepower ba- 
sis, that compares favorably with the Acura NSX and Fer- 
rari. But for red-blooded Americans who dream of empty 
roads and police in innocent Chevys, the homegrown Viper 
is likely to be more a matter of pure lust. 8 
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SUPERMARKETS 








Grocery-Cart Wars 


In the battle for customers, high tech is one way to ; 
compete with—and sometimes beat—low prices 


By THOMAS MC CARROLL 
A s Helaine Alpert steers her shopping 
cart down one aisle and up another at 
the Food Emporium in Scarsdale, N.Y., an 
overhead electronic billboard flashes the 
specials of the day. On the rim of Alpert’s 
cart, a 6-in. by 9-in. video screen automati- 
cally displays a list of specials in each aisle 
she passes. Electronic alert: Cup O" Noo- 
dles on sale, two for $1; veal chops, $6.99, a 
dollar off the regular price. “I used to scour 
all the flyers for bargains,” says Alpert, a 
lawyer from nearby Edgemont, but now the 
computer takes care of that. Her basket 
filled, she takes her place in the check-out 
line. But rather than browse through the 
National Enquirer or Redbook, she passes 
the time playing a trivia game on the cart’s 
computer. “It’s surprising the way they're 
making shopping more convenient and less 
boring.” 
If President George Bush was amazed 





shelf labels. These new digital labels are 
linked to a central computer that changes 
shelf prices for 2,000 to 4,000 items a week 
and coordinates them with check-out reg- 
isters. And at Safeway, the nation’s third 
largest chain (after American Stores and 
Kroger), customers can shop from home, 
using a computerized catalog system to 
order anything from apricot jelly to zuc- 
chini. Shoppers can transmit an order, 
charge it to their credit card, and have de- 
livery arranged—all without a word to 
anyone at the store. 

Not long ago, the most sophisticated 
piece of technology in most food stores was 
the produce scale. A grocer's idea of mass 
marketing was the weekly circular. Growth 
was taken for granted. But the nation’s 
31,000 supermarkets today face a different 
world. After expanding more than 5% a 
year during the 1980s, they have seen 
growth slowing since 1989. Last year sales 
grew only 2%, to $376 billion, largely be- 


by the bar-code scanners he saw last | cause of the recession. Now profits are be- 
month at the National Grocers 
Association convention in Orlan- AISLES OF TECHNOLOGY 


do, he would be truly astounded 
by some of the technology found 
in state-of-the-art supermarkets 
like the Food Emporium. At 
Vons, a 283-store chain based in 
Arcadia, Calif., “talking” aisles 
are equipped with computerized 
voices that explain products to 
shoppers. At St. Louis—based 
Schnuck Markets, electronic 
“price tags” have replaced paper 





@ SATELLITE RADIO: grocers operate in-store radio 
networks that broadcast ads interspersed with music. 

@ ELECTRONIC COUPONS: issued by check-out scanners, 
based on what shoppers buy, not cut from newspapers. 
@ INVENTORY MANAGEMENT: scanning systems link 
stores with suppliers for electronic re-ordering. 
@ FAX MACHINES: about 14% of chains have installed 
faxes so customers can transmit their grocery lists. 

@ CASHLESS SHOPPING: 31% of grocers accept credit 
cards; 10% use debit cards. 





Computerized cart steers shoppers to 
bargains—and still provides a ride 


ing squeezed more than the Charmin as 
stores struggle to cope with mounting take- 
over debt. Six of the top 12 supermarkets, 
including Safeway, Jewel and Lucky, were 
snapped up in buyouts during the past dec- 
ade. The survivors face more competition 
than ever before. It is not uncommon to 
find three or four national chains—not to 
mention a mass merchandiser like K Mart 
or Wal-Mart—competing in the same ter- 
ritory. With tougher times ahead, grocery 
chains are turning to computers to gain a 
competitive edge. 

The most vital link in any chain store’s 
system is the check-out scanner. Intro- 
duced nearly 20 years ago as labor-saving 
devices, computerized cash registers are 
now installed in about 85% of all chain 
stores. But today’s scanners do much 
more than tally prices. They track what 
was bought, how often, at what price and 
quantity and, increasingly, by whom. 
Stores use these data to develop pro- 
motional programs that target specific 
groups of customers. About 4,000 store 
chains have formed frequent-shopper 
clubs that offer freebies and discounts to 
customers who sign up, based on how 
much they spend. Vons, for instance, 
mailed coupons for free turkeys to its 
VonsClub members who spent $400 or 
more at its stores during the eight 
weeks before Thanksgiving. Richmond- 
based Ukrop’s used its scanner database 
to pick shoppers living in areas where a 
competing chain, Kroger, opened new 
stores and then sent them coupons. 

Not every new idea passes muster. 
Several stores have silenced their “talk- 
ing” aisles after customers complained of 
the constant annoyance. Low shopper in- 
terest forced New York’s D'Agostino 
chain to pull the plug on an electronic- 
ordering service that enabled customers 
to shop from home using their personal 
computers. The industry is also facing 
growing public scrutiny over its burgeon- 
ing consumer databases, which many see 
as a threat to individual privacy. 

But most of the new supermarket tech- 
nology is aimed at shoppers inside the 
store, where buying decisions are made. 
Last week, in competition with 
Turner Broadcasting’s Checkout 
Channel, NBC-TV introduced an 
in-store television system that will 
carry ads and other programming 
to shoppers waiting in check-out 
lines. Such systems will help re- 
duce marketing expenses for com- 
panies by pinpointing their pro- 
motions more accurately, But they 
could also mean the end of one of 
the few remaining refuges from 
advertising. x 
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Pakistani bank ad that promises to see no evil and speak no evil 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 


Take It to the 
Cleaners 


Psst. Need to launder some 
dirty money? No problem. Pa- 
kistan’s central bank placed 
some eyebrow-raising adver- 
tisements in the Wall Street 
Journal last week, offering to 





PHARMACEUTICALS 
Strategic 
Withdrawal 


Dow Corning Corp., which 
pioneered silicone-gel breast 
implants in 1962, last week be- 
came the third manufacturer 
to abandon the market. The 
target of hundreds of lawsuits 
that could cost the company 
$1 billion, Dow Corning finally 
succumbed to the national fu- 
ror that erupted over allega- 
tions that the implants can 
cause major health problems. 


MANUFACTURING 
Guns ’n’ 
Losses 


Is it the tough economic times, 
the huge appetite for cheap 
“Saturday-night-specials”—or 
both? Last week Colt’s Manu- 
facturing Co., a leading maker 
of commercial and military fire- 
arms, filed for bankruptcy un- 
der Chapter 11. A $10 million 
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sell Pakistani government- 


| backed bonds to anyone with 


cash. “No questions asked 
about the source of funds,” says 
the ad. “No identity to be dis- 
closed.” The State Bank of Pa- 
kistan, which placed the ads, 
may be picking up where an- 
other Pakistani bank—the cor- 
rupt Bank of Credit & Com- 
merce International—left off. = 


Even as the company with- 
drew, it insisted that there is no 
proof that leakage from Dow 
implants causes significant 
damage. But it announced a 
$10 million fund for research 
into implant questions and 
said it will pay up to $1,200 (of 
a cost that ranges from $500 to 
$5,000) for customers who 
cannot afford surgery for nec- 
essary removal. 

Two companies still manu- 
facture the implants, and a mil- 
lion American women contin- 
uc to live with implants —most 
without complaint. tT 


TRADE 


No Kidding, 
We’re No. 1? 


Despite rising trade tensions 
and unflattering comments 
about American work habits, 
the U.S. recaptured in 1991 
the title as the world’s largest 


exporter, beating out Germa- | 
| one’s surprise, the biggest 


ny and Japan. The U.S. had 
not been first since 1989, 
American businessmen sold 
$422 billion worth of goods to 
| foreigners, a 7.5% jump from 
1990. Germany slipped 4.5% 
to second place with $403 
billion in exports, and Japan 








ADVERTISING 
The Changing 
Face of Chic 


Claudia Schiffer wasn’t even a 
contender, Neither were other 
supermodels. They were 

well, too glamorous, too intimi- 
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AColt .45: 
no longer the 
weapon of 
choice 






line of credit proffered by the 
Connecticut Development Au- 
thority and an Austrian bank, 
Creditanstalt, should give the 
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A“real” woman for Oscar de la Renta 





sold $315 billion abroad. 

Staying in first place this 
year won't be easy. The Com- 
merce Department said last 
week that exports in January 
fell for the third month in a 
row. While the trade deficit for 
the month did shrink to $5.77 
billion from $6 billion in De- 
cember, that was largely be- 
cause of fewer imports. To no 


trade imbalance in January 
was with Japan. But to thwart 
any hard feelings, Tokyo said it 
would lower the maximum 
number of autos it can sell an- 
nually in the U.S. by 28%, from 
2.3 million to 1.65 million. 


dating for Oscar de la 
Renta’s new perfume 
Volupté. Though Pol- 
ish-born Derota Puzio, 
the model chosen by | 
the designer, will surely | 
turn heads, she looks | 
like a regular person. 
“We wanted to use 
a girl any woman could 
relate to,” says de la 
Renta. “She is not a 
great beauty. But she 
feels confident, and is 
comfortable with who 
she is. She could be any 
woman.” In television 
commercials for the 
exotic fragrance debut- 
ing next month and in 
magazine ads in the 
fall, the adventurous Puzio will 
be shown on a solo vacation in 
India. And while the use of a 
“nonmodel” to promote a 
high-fashion scent may be un- 
usual, Volupté isn’t likely to 
turn up in your local bargain 
basement. A 1-oz. sculptured 
crystal flacon retails for $300. = 


company, the seventh largest 
gun producer in the U.S., time 
to reload and reorganize. 
There was a time when 
Colt’s .45 revolver was synony- 
mous with the Wild West. But a 
decline in military and police 
orders for quality weapons, for- 
eign competition and a seem- 
ingly insatiable public hunger 
for automatic weapons and 
cheap handguns combined to 
stifle the 156-year-old firm. = 
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Passions over Pornography 


A bitter debate divides feminism and some of its liberal backers. At issue: free 
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speech vs. the civil rights of abused women. 





By JOHN ELSON 





S pornography essentially an 

outlet for sexual fantasy, rightly 

protected by the First Amend- 
ment’s free speech provisions? Or is 
it an instruction manual for violent 
men that shatters women’s civil 
rights by contributing to their ha- 
rassment, humiliation and subordi- 
nation? Those questions are at the 
heart of an often acrimonious de- 
bate that has divided feminists and 
civil libertarians across the U.S. 

The argument is currently rag- 
ing on three fronts: 
> In Massachusetts, feminist groups 
can be found on both sides of the 
debate over a proposed bill that 
would allow individuals who can 
prove that they were assaulted as a 
result of pornography—defined as 
a form of sexual discrimination—to 
recover damages in civil court from 
publishers and purveyors of the 
material. 
> In Florida, Jacksonville Shipyards 
is appealing the January 1991 ruling 
by a federal judge that a welder 
named Lois Robinson was harassed 
by male co-workers who put up 
graphically sexual posters and calendars, 
some showing women being abused. 
Among the offensive materials was a post- 
er with a frontal view of a nude woman 
and the imprinted words USDA CHOICE. 
One surprising supporter of the appeal: 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which also opposes the Massachusetts bill, 
>In Washington, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee is considering § 1521, intro- 
duced last year by Kentucky Republican 
Mitch McConnell, which would allow vic- 
tims of sex crimes to sue the producers, 
distributors and sellers of obscene materi- 
al and child pornography if the victims 
can prove that the material was a “sub- 
stantial cause” of the injury. Some have 
informally dubbed McConnell’s proposal 
“the Bundy bill,” after serial killer Ted 
Bundy, who claimed just before his execu- 
tion that pornography had fueled his vio- 
lent fantasies. 

The co-authors of the Massachusetts 
bill are the odd couple of American femi- 
nism. Michigan law professor Catharine 
MacKinnon is sleek and stylishly dressed- 
for-success. Writer Andrea Dworkin (Por- 
nography: Men Possessing Women and In- 


Professor MacKinnon: a 10-year legal battle 








fercourse), with her tousled hair and 
overalls-and-T-shirt décor, looks like a 
radical from the "60s. 

The two activists have been campaign- 
ing in tandem against pornography since 
the early ’80s; city ordinances they devised 
for Minneapolis, Indianapolis and Bel- 
lingham, Wash., all similar to the Massa- 
chusetts bill, were rejected by courts or lo- 
cal officials. Their basic argument is that 
Supreme Court rulings on obscenity, 
meaning prurient material that offends 
community standards, provide no impedi- 
ment to the increasing violence directed 
against women. Much of that violence, 
they argue, has been inspired by pornog- 
raphy, which their bill defines as “the 
graphic, sexually explicit subordination of 
women through pictures or words.” 

“Pornography currently has more pro- 
tection than women do,” MacKinnon told 
the statehouse committee considering the 
Massachusetts bill. In corroboration, sev- 
cral witnesses gave chilling testimony of 
being sexually abused by husbands and 
boyfriends who admitted that they had 
been prompted by porn films or maga- 
zines. Fighting back tears, Pat Haas, of 








Author Dworkin: an idea whose time has come 


Brookline, Mass., said she had been beat- 
en by her boyfriend, who forced her to act 
out scenes from pornography. “He did 
what was in the movies,” says Haas. “If he 
had seen a snuff film, I wouldn’t be here.” 
Under the proposed antipornography civ- 
il rights bill, victims like Haas could sue 
the pornographers for being indirectly re- 
sponsible for the crime. 

That burden shifting bothers many civ- 
il rights activists who otherwise care deep- 
ly about violence against women and chil- 
dren. “We feel this bill is censorship,” says 
Marilyn Fitterman of the New York State 
chapter of the National Organization for 
Women. “It takes the onus off the crimi- 
nal and blames the publishers and artists.” 
Nancy Ryan of the Cambridge women’s 
commission, which opposed a_ similar 
measure introduced in that Boston sub- 
urb, argues that “the men who did these 
acts would have done them without por- 
nography.”” Others contend that the evi- 
dence linking pornography to systematic 
violence is more anecdotal than statisti- 
cally solid. 

The A.C.L.U. opposes the Massachu- 
setts initiative for much the same reason it 
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argued against previous MacKinnon- 
Dworkin bills. Pornography no doubt 
causes harm, says Burt Neuborne, the 
union’s former national legal director. But 
to suppress it, under First Amendment 
rules, “you have to show, in addition to 
the harm, that there is no other societal 
way of dealing with a problem than cen- 
sorship. Here, the current bills 
fail.” ang 

The internal debate within 
the A.c.L.U. on the Florida case 
was, in the words of an insider, 
“fairly acrimonious.” Many wom- 
en members believe that by filing 
an amicus curiae brief in support of 
the shipyard, the organization dis- 
played insensitivity to the intimidating ef- 
fect that pornography has on women in 
predominantly male environments. “The 
workplace is different from the street,” 
contends Mary Ellen Gale, a Whittier 
College law professor and member of the 
A.C.L.U,’s national board. “If someone 
shouts an obscenity on the street, you're 
not captive and you're not being denied 
equal opportunity. But it’s different when 
it happens in the workplace. Robinson’s 
ability to do her job was affected.” 

Other A.c.L.U. officials readily con- 
cede that Robinson was sexually harassed 
by lewd comments of male welders and 
X-rated scrawling in her work area. But 
they argue that U.S. District Judge How- 
ell Melton went too far in responding to 
the complaint. Robyn Blumner, executive 
director of the Florida a.c.t.u., argues 
that Melton’s sweeping order, which 
barred male workers from bringing sexu- 
ally suggestive materials to work, would 
have applied as readily to a newspaper 
brassiere ad as to the crude posters that 
offended Robinson. Beyond that, she 
says, Melton’s ruling that workers cannot 
even possess the pornographic calendars 








clearly violates their First Amendment 
rights. (One quirk of the case: by shipyard 
practice, employees could not bring news- 
papers or magazines to work—but the 
pornography was O.K.) 

MacKinnon, Dworkin and 
the A.c.L.u. all 


















Samples of porn that pains: the issue is 
humiliation and violence, not nudity 


have qualms about the Senate’s so-called 
Bundy bill, although for different rea- 
sons. The two feminists contend that 
since the proposed legislation narrowly 
bans only “obscenity”—which is not pro- 
tected by the First Amendment, courts 
have ruled—this restriction may prove to 
be legally counterproductive. “If pornog- 
raphy is excessively violent,”” Dworkin ex- 
plains, “very often a jury will find that it’s 
not obscene because it’s not sexually 
arousing.” 

As for the A.c.L.U., it considers the bill 
a dangerous threat to the First Amend- 
ment. So does an Ad Hoc Committee of 








Feminists for Free Expression, whose 
members include such noted writers as 
Betty Friedan, Nora Ephron and Erica 
Jong. In a Valentine’s Day letter to the Ju- 
diciary Committee, the group argued that 
S 1521 is a “logical and legal muddle” that 
“scapegoats speech as a substitute for ac- 
tion against violence” and “reinforces the 
‘porn made me do it’ excuse for rapists 
and batterers.” 

MacKinnon and Dworkin believe 
theirs is an idea whose time has come 
at last. As evidence, they can cite last 
month’s unanimous ruling by Cana- 
da’s Supreme Court—endorsing 

MacKinnon’s argument—that por- 
nography harmful to women can 
be outlawed even though free- 
dom of expression is infringed. 
Cass Sunstein, a professor of 

constitutional law at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, notes that 
the courts have carved out 
numerous exceptions to the 

First Amendment; for exam- 


| ple, it does not protect bribes, fraud, 


threats or conspiracy. 

True enough, First Amendment de- 
fenders answer, but the MacKinnon- 
Dworkin approach may be a cure worse 
than the disease. On dubious evidence, 
they say, the antiporn bills take aim at a 
secondary cause of female subordination 
and ignore the reality that woman-hating 
psychopaths have more often cited the Bi- 
ble as inspiration. Beyond that, advocates 
of the antiporn bills seem blithely indiffer- 
ent to the crippling cultural impact of leg- 
islation that places so much emphasis on 
the subjective views of crime victims. 
Porn, like beauty, may be in the beholder’s 
eye. But it is a bad perspective for building 
good law. —Reported by Cathy Booth/Miami, 
Julie Johnson/Washington and Andrea Sachs/ 
Boston 
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APPOINTED. Gerhard Casper, 54, Ger- 
man-born scholar of constitutional law 
and University of Chicago provost; to suc- 
ceed Donald Kennedy as president of 
Stanford University; in Stanford, Calif. 


SENTENCED. Leona Helmsley, 71, sclf- 
anointed hotel queen and wife of real es- 
tate mogul Harry Helmsley; to four years 
in a federal medical prison; probably in 
Lexington, Ky.; for underpaying federal 
income taxes by $1.2 million; in New York 
City. Helmsley's lawyers had asked the 





judge to keep her out of jail or reduce her | 


sentence because of the strokes, high 
blood pressure and heart problems she 
has suffered in recent years. 


DIED. Paul Yivisaker, 7(), educator and ur- 
ban planner who chaired President Lyn- 














— Milestones 








don Johnson’s Task Force on Cities in the 
mid-1960s; of a heart attack; in Washing- 
ton. As a government official and as an 
educator at Harvard, Princeton and Yale, 
Yivisaker advocated funneling federal 
funds to social programs that helped ame- 
liorate poverty in cities. He served as New 
Jersey’s first state commissioner of com- 
munity affairs from 1967 through 1970, 
and helped plan and administer the con- 
struction of the revolutionary Meadow- 
lands sports complex, which includes a 
stadium, an arena and a racetrack in the 
heart of a marshland. 


DIED. C.V. Wood Jr., 71, master planner 
who pioneered the development of major 
theme parks, from Disneyland to Six Flags 
over Texas; of lung cancer; in Houston. As 
Disneyland’s first employee, Wood super- 





vised the site selection and construction of 
the park in Anaheim, Calif. After leaving 
Disney, he supervised the creation of the 
first Six Flags theme park, in Arlington, 
Texas, and the moving of London Bridge 
to Arizona. 


DIED. Helen Deutsch, 85, prolific screen- 
writer (Lili, I'll Cry Tomorrow, The Un- 
sinkable Molly Brown); in New York City. 
The first major success of her scriptwriting 
career was in 1944 as co-writer of National 
Velvet, a tale of training a horse for the 
Grand National Steeplechase. The hit 
film, named one of that year’s 10 best, cat- 
apulted a young Elizabeth Taylor to star- 
dom. Deutsch’s 1953 script for Lili— 
about an orphan, played by Leslie Caron, 
under the spell of a carnival magician— 
won a Golden Globe Award. 
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By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 





when it comes to new technology— 

broadcast history will be made in a 
meeting room on Capitol Hill this week. A 
new kind of television signal will leave the 
Bethesda, Md., TV tower of WETA, a PBS 
affiliate, fly across downtown Washing- 
ton, strike an antenna on the roof of the 
Capitol building and zip down a cable into 
the Thomas P. O'Neill Room two floors 
below. There, before an audience of Sena- 
tors, Congressmen and assorted commis- 
sioners, magician Harry Blackstone Jr. 
will draw back a black cloth and reveal the 
| first image ever to be broadcast in digital 
high-definition television: a razor-sharp 
picture of a fluttering American flag. 

The image is well chosen. Just two 
years ago, high-definition television 
(HDTV) was a symbol of everything that 
was wrong with the American electronics 
industry. After ceding most of the market 
for today’s television sets to Japanese and 
European manufacturers, the U.S. was 
about to lose the market for tomorrow’s 
TVs as well. It seemed only a matter of 
time before U.S. consumers started replac- 
ing their squat, fuzzy receivers with crisp, 
wide-screen sets built around a made-in- 
Japan technology called analog HDTV. 

Now the situation is reversed. With 
| this week’s broadcast, the U.S. will 
seize the lead in the HDTV race, hav- 
ing successfully changed the venue of 
the battle: from the world of radio- and 
TV-signal processing, in which the Japa- 
nese excel, to the digital world of comput- 
ers, which is dominated by U.S. firms. 
“The entrepreneurial spirit is alive and 
well in the U.S.,” says Donald Rumsfeld, 
former Secretary of Defense and now 
chairman of General Instrument, the Chi- 
cago-based company that spearheaded 
the push to digital HpTv. 

This week’s demonstration, staged by 
General Instrument, marks a victory for 
those who have argued that the Japanese 
approach to television design is all wrong, 
a relic of 19th century technology that 
dates back to Marconi and Bell. The fu- 
ture, they say, is digital. To survive in a 
world dominated by digital chips, digital 
telephones and digital compact discs, the 
television of the future must speak in the 
streams of Os and Is that are the language 
of computers. 


i fall goes according to plan—a big “if” 








Conventional TV uses analog waves as 
electronic representations—or ana- 
logues—of the light and sound waves cap- 
tured by television cameras and micro- 
phones. The Japanese approach to HDTV 
was to double the number of horizontal 
lines used to reproduce the images on the 


DIGITAL 
BROADCASTING 


There are many ways to send digital 
television pictures through the air, but the 
basic steps are the same. 




















To pack more 
information into a 
smaller space, the 
data are sent not as Os 
and 1s but as numbers 
from 0 to 31. 





The Picture Suddenly Gets Clearer 


With this week’s first broadcast of digital high-definition TV, the U.S. takes the 


lead in a pivotal industry for the 21st century 


screen—from just over 500 to more than 
1,000—while continuing to rely on analog 
technology to transmit the images. 
Scientists have long known that it is 
possible to represent the information car- 
ried in analog waves with strings of num- 
bers. That is essentially what recording 
engineers did when they replaced analog 
records and tapes with digital compact 
discs. The advantages are twofold. Digital 
signals offer many more opportunities to 
identify and eliminate distortions caused 
by interference—the echoes, flutters, 
ghosts and bursts of noise that can make 
today’s broadcast television so hard on the 
eyes. Going digital also makes it easier to 
isolate and manipulate images—freeze 
frames, enlarge pictures, even view scenes 
from different angles. That feature will 
grow increasingly important as television 
and computer technology begin to merge. 
The main drawback to representing 
pictures digitally is that it is enormously 
inefficient. For all their disadvantages, an- 
alog waves are very good at packing a lot 
of information into a compact form. A 
single HDTV image, easily captured in a 
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tiny analog wave, represents about a bil- 
lion bits of digital data—100 times more 
than can be squeezed into the narrow 
channels of the broadcast spectrum allo- 
cated for television by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. It would take a 
supercomputer at every broadcast station 
and in every TV set, skeptical experts said, 
to compress and decompress the data. 
Then in June 1990, two days before 
the Fcc deadline for proposing standards 
for the next generation of broadcast tele- 
vision, General Instrument announced 
that it had found a way to solve the com- 
pression problem. That sent everybody 
back to the drawing board. Today the 
Advanced Television Test Center, an 
industry-sponsored group under contract 
to the Fcc, is considering four different 
digital HDTV systems for adoption as the 
| U.S. standard: two from General Instru- 
ment and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; one from Zenith and AT&T; 
and one from a consortium made up of 
NBC, the David Sarnoff Research Center 
and the two European electronics giants 
Philips and Thomson. (Two analog sys- 
tems submitted by the consortium and the 
Japanese broadcast company NHK are no 
longer considered serious contenders. ) 
How do these systems squeeze 100 
channels’ worth of visual information 
into one? The trick is to streamline and 
simplify the data while taking into con- 
sideration what can be seen by the human 
eye. For example, the eye cannot per- 
ceive detail in color as well as it can in 
black-and-white, and so all the systems 
save data by transmitting color informa- 











tion at lower resolution. Then, because 
the vast majority of TV pictures do not 
change very much from one frame to the 
next, the systems can eliminate huge 
quantities of data by sending only the dif- 
ferences between the frames. This pro- 
cess is made more efficient by tracking 
objects as they move from frame to 
frame. Finally, when there is too much 
detail changing too fast for the systems to 
transmit all the information, the comput- 
ers simply drop portions of the data—a 
truncation that shows up on the screen as 
fleeting patches of fuzziness. “When the 
going gets tough,” says Robert Rast, a 
vice president at General Instrument, 
“the image gets coarser.” 





eneral Instrument and the Zenith- 

AT&T team have submitted work- 

ing prototypes to the FCC’s test 
center. Although the results are closely 
guarded secrets, experts privy to the delib- 
erations report that while there have been 
glitches, no fatal problems have turned up 
yet in either system—a fact that will make 
choosing between them more difficult. 
“There could be some really tough deci- 
sions ahead,” says Peter Fannon, execu- 
tive director of the test center. Fannon is 
already talking about the possibility that 
the Fcc will want to mix and match tech- 
nologies from several competing systems. 
The idea of two or more contenders join- 
ing forces is sure to be raised next month, 
when the proponents gather in Las Vegas 
for an HDTV conference being held in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 


When will digital HDTV appear in 
homes? The Fcc is scheduled to pick the 
winning system in June 1993, and the bet- 
ting in Washington is that the commission 
will not miss that deadline by more than a 
few months. Once the U.S. standard has 
been set, it will probably be a year before 
what is now a haphazard collection of off- 
the-shelf circuit boards—housed in racks 
the size of refrigerators—is reduced to a 
handful of computer chips that can be 


| sold to manufacturers and stuffed into TV 


sets. The first commercial receivers could 
appear on the market in late 1994, but 
probably will not be widely available be- 
fore 1995. Prices could start anywhere 
from $3,500 to $5,000, and will fall slowly 
until the technology catches on and the 
sets begin to sell in the millions. 

How long that will take is anybody’s 
guess. To create a successful entertain- 
ment medium requires not just flashy new 
technology but also programs compelling 
enough to persuade viewers to trade their 
old systems for the new. NHK has been 
broadcasting analog HDTV signals since 
1989, and last November Japan’s net- 
works expanded their offerings from one 
hour to eight hours daily. Despite bold 
predictions that the Japanese would sell 
500,000 HDTV sets a year by 1991—and a 
price cut that brought the cost of those 
sets from $30,000 to $7,700—few people 
are buying or watching. Things could 
move faster in the U.S., the home of 
Hollywood, HBo and Monday Night Foot- 
ball. But digital HDTV is likely to remain a 
toy for the adventurous—or the rich—un- 
til the early years of the 2Istcentury. 
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Public TV Under Assault 





_ Conservatives have stepped up their campaign against 


“left-wing” fare, 





By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





hat is public television made of? 
Snips and snails and Big Bird tales, 
many viewers might answer. For them, prs 


is the home of Sesame Street, Mr. Rogers’ 


Neighborhood and all that’s best and most 
wholesome in American TV. 

But for a vocal band of conservatives, 
including a growing number of election- 
year critics on Capitol Hill, public TV is 
something else again: a government- 


feathered nest of subversive, indecent and 





politically biased programming. The in- 
creasingly intense assaults are turning 
public-television funding into a controver- 
sy that could become hotter than the one 
that recently engulfed the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, 

> Republican presidential candidate Pat- 
rick Buchanan used a pps show as Exhibit 
A in his attacks on President Bush for con- 
doning “pornographic and blasphemous 
art” funded by the NEA. A Buchanan TV 
ad featured scenes from Tongues Untied, a 
documentary about the gay black life-style 
that ran on 114 pps stations last July. 

» A Senate bill to provide a three-year au- 
thorization of $1.1 billion for the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting, which 
funnels money to pss and its member 
stations, was delayed early this month af- 
ter conservative Senators railed against 
the alleged leftward tilt of the shows. 
Republican John McCain of Arizona 
blasted Maria’s Story, the profile of a 
peasant woman who joined the left-wing 
insurgency in El Salvador, which aired 
last’ summer. Minority leader Robert 
Dole criticized PBs election commen- 
tators Bill Moyers and former Washing- 
ton Post editor William Grieder—‘two 
excellent journalists who also happen 


but their attacks are misplaced 


to be two excellent liberal Democrats,” 
» These complaints have dovetailed with 
free-market economics to inspire a spate 
of calls to end federal support for public 
TV altogether. The Heritage Foundation, 
4 conservative think tank, released a re- 
port in January arguing that the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting should be 
privatized. The growth of new cable chan- 
nels offering similar fare, the report ar- 
| gued, “makes today’s public-broadcasting 
| System unnecessary and wasteful.” 
The current ruckus may be more po- 


black life, has been 
attacked by Pat 
Buchanan and by 
Senator Jesse Helms, 
who asked why 
“taxpayers are required 
to fund such garbage.” 
Maria’s Story, about a 
Salvadoran rebel, drew 
fire from Senator John 
McCain, who called the 
show “incredibly 
biased.” 


litical grandstanding than a real threat to 
| public TV’s future. Despite vociferous 
attacks by Senate conservatives, led by 
Dole and Jesse Helms, proponents plan 
to bring the cps funding bill back to the 
floor in the next week or so and are confi- 
dent they can beat back any crippling 
amendments. 

The attacks on the cpp, moreover, 
seem somewhat misdirected. The agency 
accounts for just 17% of all public-TV 
funding; the rest comes from individual 
subscribers, corporations and other 
sources. The shows that have drawn the 
most ire were produced without ces help 
at all. Tongues Untied was made by Berke- 
ley lecturer Marlon Riggs for $175,000, 
$5,000 of which came (through two inter- 
mediary sources) from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. Maria’s Story, 
which cost $225,000, was funded by Brit- 
ain’s Channel 4 and other sources. 

Both shows, to be sure, were part of a 
cpB-funded series, PO.V But the cpg 
plays no role in approving individual proj- 
ects in the series, which was created ex- 
pressly as a forum for independent, out- 
of-the-mainstream filmmakers. “It’s not 
that we're out looking for controversy,” 
says POV executive producer Marc 
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Weiss. “But if we’re going to shrink from 
it, then we might as well put RO.V. out of 
business altogether.” 

Conservatives are even more outraged 
at a series of documentaries being funded 
by the Independent Television Service. 
The organization, created by Congress in 
1988 to help bring more minority voices to 
PBS, has released an initial list of projects | 
that sounds like a TV Guide schedule from 
George Bush’s worst nightmare. Among 
the titles: Endangered Species: The Toxic 
Poisoning of Communities of Color; An Act 
of War: The Overthrow of the Hawaiian Na- 
tion; and Citizen Dhoruba, a portrait of a 
former Black Panther convicted of at- 


tempting to kill two New York City 
policemen. 

A survey by the Center for Media and 
Public Affairs asserts that sources quoted 





in PBS news and documentary program- 
ming over a one-year period in 1987-88 
were much more likely to support liberal 
causes, like environmental activism and 
Opposition to the arms race. Even if true 
(and PBS supporters dispute the study), 
the public network has drawn fire from 
liberals as well. The same study also found 
that women and minorities are underrep- 
resented as talking heads on PBs. The net- 
work’s longest running commentator is 
conservative William Buckley. And the 
importance of corporate underw riting has 
led to blander, not more provocative, fare: 
companies concerned about their image 
tend to favor kindly nature series and be- 
nign historical epics. 

In any event, pas defenders point out, 
the audience seems satisfied. A 1990 sur- 
vey commissioned by pss found that 79% 
of viewers see no political bias in public- 
TV fare; the remainder were divided as to 
whether it leans left or right. “If people 
perceived a bias,” contends pBs president 
Bruce Christensen, “they wouldn’t con- 
tribute as they do.” And if politicians did 
not perceive a bias—whether it exists or 
not—they would have one less hot-button 
issue in an election year. —-Reported by 
Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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Give My | 
Regards | 
To Malibu 


Movie and TV stars 
stampede to Broadway, | 
bringing old-fashioned 

_ glamour, box-office 

clout and artistic sizzle 






By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill | 
| year ago, Broadway was mired 
in the slough of despond, waiting 
| out the waning weeks of one of its 
skimpiest seasons and wondering whether 
the Great White Way would ever glisten 
again. As so often in the theater, the death 
| rattle turned out to be just a cough. This 
season the number of new productions has 
shot up more than a third, from 28 to 38. 
Total attendance since Jan. | has been 4J 
13.4% higher than in the same period last 
year. The range of fare has been unusually : 4 
broad, from tap dance to Ibsen, from sit- f : ’ 
com to Shakespeare. But the biggest buzz |& 4 fi 
is about the abundance of high-profile | DEATH AND THE MAIDEN Richard Dreyfuss, Glenn Close and Gene Hackman 
movie and TV stars who have returned to enact Ariel Dorfman’s thriller cum debate about evolving from dictatorship to democracy 
the risks and rigors of the live Stage. 
Want to share in the Sweaty embraces | Larry Fishburne from the film Boyz N the the old regime who wants to hunt down 
of Alec Baldwin and Jessica Lange? They | Hood, while the Australian drama Shi- | her abusers, Oscar winner Gene Hackman 
are entwined in A Streetcar Named Desire. | mada, about a Japanese-led corporate | plays the genial doctor who may Or may | 
Prefer the wry wit of Alan Alda or the in- | takeover, will offer Ellen Burstyn, Ben | not have been the blindfolded woman’s 
your-face comic angst of Judd Hirsch? | Gazzara and Estelle Parsons. Al Pacino | chief tormenter IS years ago. Oscar win- 
They play beleaguered husbands and opens in two one-act plays in late May. ner Richard Dreyfuss portrays her hus- 
failed fathers in splendid new tragi- Other recent limited runs featured | band, a liberal politician w ho seeks to pre- 
comedies from Neil Simon and Herb Martin Sheen in Arthur Miller's The Cru- | serve the uneasy peace of the present even 
Gardner. If your taste runs to grandes | cible, Rob Lowe and Tony Randall in a if it means suppressing the truth of the 
dames, Rosemary Harris enacts the mean | Feydeau farce (both shows from Randall’s | past. Although the Setting is described as 
matriarch in Simon’s previous play, Lost new National Actors Theater ), Jane Alex- “probably” Chile, the play’s polemics ap 
in Yonkers, while Lynn Redgrave evokes ander in The Visit and, most opulently, | ply to a long, sad roster of other places 
the aggrieved wife of a self anointed ge- | Joan Collins, whose Private Lives ended | where the price of newfound freedom is 
nius in Ibsen’s The Master Builder. | last week. Says Harvey Sabinson, execu forceful forgetting. London critics have 
Keith Carradine continues in the title | tive director of the League of American hailed a hard-edged production there as | 
role of the musical The Will Rogers Follies, | Theaters and Producers: “None of us who “grasping the pulse of the century.” 
and Cyd Charisse has re-emerged via | have been around a long time can recall a Mike Nichols’ Staging, alas, is too or- 
Grand Hotel. In coming weeks they are be- moment when so many major Hollywood | nate and Stately, its pace slowed by preg- 
ing joined in musical stardom by Raul Ju- | stars came to Broadway.” | nant pauses and suspense-draining scene 
lia and pop singer Sheena Easton in Man | Of all the current displays of star pow- changes. Moreover, the actors seem 
of La Mancha, Peter Gallagher (of the | er, the most profligate is Death and the weirdly naturalistic for so polemic a text. 
movie sex, lies, and videotape) in Guys and | Maiden, w hich opened last week. A politi- | Close never gets crazy enough for the au- 
Dolls and Gregory Hines in Jelly’s Last | cal thriller cum debate by Chilean writer dience to doubt whether she is right, as 
Jam, a portrait of composer Jelly Roll | Ariel Dorfman about the difficulties of | must happen to sustain tension. Dreyfuss 
Morton. Next month Pulitzer prizewinner shifting from dictatorship to democracy, it | goes right to the expedient, exploitative 
August Wilson’s subtly tragic and robustly | stars five-time Oscar nominee Glenn | core of the husband Without visiting the 
comic Two Trains Running will feature | Close as a woman raped and tortured by | needed Surface idealism and charm. 
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JAKE’S WOMEN Alan Aida (with Helen 


Shaver) plays Neil Simon's alter ego 


Hackman’s performance does not engage 
guilt or innocence; it remains stuck at baf 
flement throughout. These are high-volt 
age talents giving low-wattage portrayals. 

Straight plays, especially on glum top 

Ics, are notoriously hard to presell. But 
Dorfman’s meditation opened to a musi 
advance of $3.4 million, and 
mixed notices had no evident impact at 
the box office. Streetcar has amassed an 
impressive $2.4 million advance, despite 
having been revived on Broadway just 
four years ago. Randall’s subscription 


cal-size 


based troupe, which touts marquee names 
for each production, has somehow filled 
seats for three abominable revivals in a 
row, including last week’s Master Builder 
What accounts for the star stampede? 
The obvious answer is just such box-office 
magic. Impresarios often conclude, as did 
Roger Berlind of Death and the Maiden and 
Richard Seader of Shimada, that a new 
script by an unknown author absolutely re- 
quires star clout. Says Berlind: “The aver 
age straight play costs more than $1 million 
to produce. Doing one on Broadway with 
out the protection of name recognizability 

















is almost a lost business.” Seader is even 
blunter: “We were originally considering 
off-Broadway. I don’t think we would have 
done Shimada on Broadway without stars.” 

With revivals, the text is virtually an af- 
terthought save as a star vehicle. Says pro- 
ducer Charles Duggan of Private Lives 
“There are two ways to compete for audi- 
ences against films and videotapes. One is 
with spectacle, and the other is with star 
power.” Even so, Duggan concedes, there 
can be too much of a good thing. He 
booked Collins at a time when he expect- 
ed to be offering audiences a unique touch 
of glamour. But a jumble of long-dis- 
cussed projects from various producers all 
came to pass at about the same time, and 
suddenly rival stars were everywhere. 

For some actors, the move to Broad 
way reflects recession cutbacks in Holly 
wood, Actors who cannot command film 
work at their asking price often prefer to 
switch to the stage, which the industry 
Views as a prestigious but separate busi 
ness, rather than agree to slip back down 
ladder. Not that 
Broadway pay is exactly monastic. While 
Pacino will work for $1,000 a week in a 
nonprofit house, some stars command up 





Hollywood’s money 


to 10% of box-office gross, as much as 
$20,000 a week. For many, the choice is 
artistic. They want to play classic roles, 
work with particular directors or co-stars, 
or demonstrate talent in a way films do 
not allow. Baldwin, for example, Spurned 
a reported $1 million for a sequel to The 
Hunt for Red October to take on Stanley 
Kowalski, the role that made Marlon 
Brando. Says Baldwin: “It’s thrilling.” 
Although star casting seems an instant 
boon, drawing in new and younger audi- 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH MY FATHER judd Hirsch, right (with Tony Shalhoub), 


embodies Herb Gardner’s wry American dreams of success and self-reinvention 







ences and allowing more plays to have 
larger-scale life, some theater leaders fret 
that they may be doing themselves long- 
term harm, creating a costly or even un- 
Sustainable expectation that every show 
will have a splash of celebrity. Says Eman- 
uel Azenberg, who produces Neil Simon’s 
work: “The real problems the theater has 
are not solved by a momentary sense of 
breath that the stars bring us.” Instead of 
thinking about how to cut costs and reach 
a broader audience, producers who em- 
ploy stars typically have to accede to high- 
er salaries and shorter runs and thus raise 
ticket prices—to a $50 top for Streetcar 
and Maiden—to try to recoup faster. 

lhere’s nothing wrong with star cast- 
ing when the role fits, as it does with Bald 
win and Alda and Hirsch. When a show 
really goes wrong, performers are rarely 
the problem, anyway. Last week’s biggest 
Broadway fiasco was a ponderously 
staged pedantic pageant from stage lumi- 
naries—writer John Guare, actors Stock- 
ard Channing and James Naughton and 
director Sir Peter Hall, the founder of the 
Royal Shakespeare Company. Like all 
Guare’s plays, Four Baboons idoring the 
Sun deals with ordinary people’s inability 
to accept ordinariness, their yearning for 
mythic and epic significance. But it 
thwarts itself by hanging its plot on 
a somber and respectful treatment of 
the abrupt sexual infatuation and love- 
suicide pact of a pair of 13-year-olds. 
Shakespeare could bring it off in Verona. 
In Guare’s rural Sicily, it seems mere 
wind. Mae West couldn't make it worse, 
and Richard Burbage couldn’t make it 
better With reporting by Janice C. Simpson/ 
New York 
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COVER STORIES 


untry 
Rocks the 


Boomers ._ 


Buoyed by fresh converts and embraced by a 


whole generation facing the realities of middle 
age, the new Nashville sound captures music’s 


mainstream with a nourishing mix of tradition, 


down-home showmanship 


songs for grownups 


By PRISCILLA PAINTON 


It was a time of new pros- 
S.A 
fortunate 


perity in t 
the 


offsprings n 


ind all 


er had to 


Ya 


We had sympathy for the 
devil and the Rolling Stones 
Till we got a little older 


pay 


ind found Haggard and Jones 
1 generation screaming for more room 
Kids of the baby boom 
Bellamy Brothers, 1986 


Baby boomers have gone through a 
Strange musical journey. For a time, rock 
music was their essential cultural touch 
stone, a vein of deep feeling that seemed 
to flow through nearly every one of them 


f the oldest boomers grew up on early 


and up-to-date 


Stones and the youngest arrived just in 
time to catch Van Halen, at least they pos 
sessed a lingua franca. 

Then along came advances in studio 
technology and radio-station niche mar 
keting. Leading-edge music is now sub 
divided into such abstruse and sharply 
Segregated categories as Christian Rap 

cid Jazz and Grunge Rock, and it can be 
created, untouched by human 
hands, with something called a Musical 
Instrument Digital Interface. The two ma 
jor Currents of pop today have much to do 
with attitude and little to do with musical 
ity: heavy metal speaks to priapic barba- 
rism, and rap is so belligerent that for 


almost 


some it verges on antimusic 

So who's topping the charts? Well, 
how about a balding Oklahoma country 
singer whose idols include James Taylor 
John Wayne, who prances 


and across 
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| Stage like a cross between Mick Jagger 
swinging from rope 
ladders and smashing his guitar, and who 
brings 40-year-olds to tears with his exis 
tential hymns about accepting life’s inci 
dental malice? Rock may be moribund, 
but Garth Brooks sure is thrivir 

By their sheer demographic weight 
the nation’s 76 million baby boomers con 
tinue determine America’s 
preferences. And what America currently 
prefers is country. Brooks now outsells 
Michael Jackson and Guns °N 
country radio is trumping Top 40, and 


and Ferris Bueller, 


to musical 


Roses, 


Nashville is churning out new stars so fast 
that Randy Travis’ six years in the lime- 
light qualify him as an elder statesman 
Significantly, country has achieved its 
new luster without abandoning its heri- 
tage: a heritage so stubbornly rooted in 
storytelling and simple melody that it has 























































































never quite left behind the 
farm in Poor Valley, Va., 
where a moody lumberman 
named A.P. Carter and his 


The Oklahoman is a 


continuing his country 


career 





If the baby boomers have 





discovered country, howev- 


er, it is not just Out of nostal 





gia. They have looked across 





the musical landscape and 
found a cast of artists who 








are very much like them 
selves. Today’s hot country 
stars, Garth Brooks fore 





most among them, are more 
likely 
ates with IRAs than dropouts 
They 
put Mercedes and Volvos in 
their 
wine 


to be college gradu 








with prison records 


videos and refer to 





and cafés as much as 
They 


keeping in 





beer and honky-tonks 
about 
shape and, in an era of mid 


worry 


dle-class constriction, about 
keeping ahead 
sing about their heartbreaks 
but they also rejoice in their 


The women 


exual independence and 
ponder their opportunities 











Both genders extol the vit 

tues of marital longevity 
Gill, for one, looks as if 

he stepped out of an LI 


Bean catalog, and he loves 
golf so much that he lives on 
Nashville 


of the few 


a course outside 





Cleve Francis, on 
black country singers signed 
to a major label since Char 
ley Pride in the 
year-old 


60s, is a 46 





cardiologist 
the suburbs of Washington 
Mary-Chapin Carpenter h 


from 





a degree in American civili 
zation from Brown Univer 
ty; she drew the idea for her 
highly successful When Ha 


ley Came to Jackson 

the appearance of Hal 
comet in Mississippi, from a 
line in the memoirs of Eu 
dora Welty. K.T 
made a living as 
chorus 





Oslin once 
a Broadway 
when she 


girl, and 


turned to country in her mid 





clan picked up guitarsseven  jumping-jack-flash 40s, it was to sing about such 
decades ago and invented performer who can nonbucolic topics as older 
the Carter Scratch. The bring 40-year-olds women sleeping with youn 


new wave of country singers 
is dominated by artists who 
have succeeded largely on 
their own 
dating an 
contemporary sounds with 


terms, consoli 


eclectic mix of 


old-fashioned catches in the throat, tin 
kles of the mandolin, sugary sobs and ver 
tiginous swoops of pedal steel guitar. This 
generation’s performers are the first bred 
on both rock and country who are con 
sciously choosing Nashville, as Vince Gill 
did when he turned down a chance to join 
the rock group Dire Straits in favor of 


to tears with 
existential hymns 
about accepting 
life’s compromises. ther 


men. Even the down 


Reba McEntire, who 
spent her youth on her fa 


home 


s ranch and on the ro 


deo circuit, went on to col 
she Studied 


and piano and 


lege, where 


classical violir analyzed 
Mozart every which way 


But more tha 





any other country head 
liner, Brooks encapsulates most of the 
complexities of the baby boomers. He was 
raised in an Oklahoma City suburb, where 
he listened to Kiss and Queen, and gradu 
ated from Oklahoma State, where he was a 
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middling jock and an advertising major. He 
hairline under his Stet 
rather be like 
teeth, perfect 
He can be a pop 


hides his recedi 





said I'd 
perfect 


body, full head of hair 


son, and once 


Schwarzenegger 


nostalgist who croons old Billy Joel songs. 
a country nostalgist who traces his lineage 
to the backwoodsy George Jones, or a rock 
nostalgist who remembers what the back 
forth a jumping-jack-flash 
performer and his audience is supposed to 
be like. “Like great sex 
you get wild 


and between 
‘where 
then turn that 
around quick to something gentle, tender 


he says 
ind frenzied 


and slow, and then get wild and crazy again 


and just keep doing that over and over un 
i 





til one of you drops des 
His essence, above all, is in 
Dance 


tion that has begun to lick old wounds as it 


i ballad 
like The a palliative for a genera 
could have 
missed the pain,” he sings. “But I'd of had 
to miss the rhe 
Dance shows images of John | 
and Martin Luther King 
autumnal 


approaches middle age. “I 


video of The 
Kennedy 


and the song’s 


dance 


what 
seems to touch millions of listeners. Says 
Sue Thayer 
from Grayling 


retrospective tone 1s 
43, a machine-shop secretary 
Mich., and a convert to 
country music from rock: “It’s about love 
affairs gone bad, and death—the finality 
of relationships 
Aging rock 'n’ rollers have been quiet 
ly defecting to country for years. But since 
1990 the process has accelerated sharply 


‘Elvis Presley was the first time I saw this 


kind of reaction,” says Jimmy Bowen, 
whose Nashville-based Liberty Records 
distributes Brooks. “Then | saw it again 
with the Beatles. And now I see it with 


Garth Brooks, When you turn on millions 
of people in a short period of time, that’s 
called a phenomenon 





Brooks has yet to prove he has the 
imagination of John Lennon, much less the 
death-defying charisma of Elvis, but he has 
broken all of Nashville s sales records. Un 
til his 1991 Ropin’ the Wind, no country al 
bum had ever pop 
chart at No. 1. Since his recording debut a 
short three 


entered Billboard's 


years ago, Brooks has moved 
more albums with more velocity than any 
one else in the history of Nashville: when 
the figures for Ropin’ are added to those 
for Garth Brooks and No Fences 


and second releases, he has sold more than 


his first 


16 million records 

Brooks 
has upset the cosmopolitan as 
Angeles and New York 


which said drawl-and- 


Even without the country 


sounc 





sumptions of Los 


City 





Wane MUSIC 





would never audience 
Country 


rube in 


acquire a mass 


music was, after all, the sort of 


dustry that made a vamp out of the 


cowboy by putting him in rhinestones and 
I 





that churned out corn pone—ography like 
IV's Hee Haw, the show where banjo 
pickers and celebrity fiddlers would pop 
out of a field to joke about henpecked 


husbands and lazy cousins. Worse, the last 
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lime country flashed 


consciousness, 


across the national 
it was propelled by the 
1980 movie Urban Coy boy, starring a me- 
chanical bull John Travolta. The 
crowd that had infested discos was sud- 
denly squeezing into tight-fitting jeans 
and pseudo-kicker from 
Cambridge to Beverly Hills, Five years lat- 
er, the boots were tucked away next to the 
platform shoes, and the New York Times 
Was declaring that country music might 
soon be “as dated as the ukulele,” 

Chis time the boom is different. “ 4 


and 


into saloons 







connection ts really being made between 
] the audience and the music,” says Bill 
Ivey, director of the Country Music Foun- 
dation. “In the ’70s and '80s, with the ex 
cesses of the sexual revolution and the ex 
out-of-control speculative 
economy, everybody lived as though they 
could have it all today and all tomorrow 
Now, with the collapse of the Savings and 
loans, the specter of AIDs. and a weak 
economy in which anybody who has a job 
considers himself lucky. | think everybody 
realizes we are going to have to live like 


cesses of an 





grownups. Country music is definitely mu- 
sic for grownups . 

Lest there be any lingering doubt, 
grownups, or at least people over 35, buy 
more records than teenagers do, ] hey ac- 


> 


count tor 29% of the units sold, compared 
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with 18% for the 15-to-19 age group, ac- 
cording to the Recording Industry Associ- 
ation of America. Until last year, the effect 
of that purchasing power was disguised by 
the sketchy oral reports drawn from record 
canvassed for the Billboard pop 
charts. But last year the charts began rely- 
ing on SoundScan, a firm that compiles 
computerized bar-code information from 
cash registers. On the May 25 pop chart, 


Stores 


the first based on the SoundScan data, 15 
more country albums showed up in the 
country category 


Top 200. In 1984 the 


country music to have a deb 

within months of its release 
showed only eight gold (500,000 sales), 
four platinum (1 million sales) and seven 


multiplatinum (multimillion sales) albums; 
last year an astonishing 24 country albums 
went gold, 21 went platinum, and eight 
went multiplatinum 

But the Story IS not just in the sales. 
Wynonna and Naomi Judd’s pay-per-view 
lV special in January drew more viewers 
than did similar specials by the Rolling 
Stones and New Kids on the Block. In a 


year when the income from the top 10 
rock or pop tours declined 32%, country 
acts increased their revenues 40%, The re- 


cently published autobiography of Ralph 
Emery, Nashville’s answer to Johnny Car- 
son, who is the host of Nashville Now, a 
live show on the Nashville Network (TNN), 
has been on best-seller lists for 17 weeks 
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After years of obscurity on Nashville's Music 
Row, she became one of the few women in 
ut album go gold 


In just two years, the magazine Country 
imerica has doubled its circulation to al- 
most | million, Even the arbiters of hip- 
ness have begun paying attention: both 
Spin magazine and Michael Ovitz’s Cre- 
ative Artists Agency have new outposts in 
Nashville. And Saturday Night Live this 
month featured Brooks as its musical 
guest. 

Above all, country Is reaching deeper 
than ever into the lives of Americans. 
Since 1980 the number of country radio 
Stations has gone from 1,534 to about 





Ss 


) 


+ 









main competition, 


2,500 nationwide, By one measure, coun- 
try has become the nation’s second most 
popular radio format, after adult contem- 
porary. Country stations rank in first place 
in 45 of the top 100 radio markets, includ- 
ing Buffalo, Kansas City and Orlando. 
Without much fanfare, discos that used to 
play Top 40 tunes have been converting 
into Country music clubs, where cowboy 
wannabes pull up in Hondas to dance the 
Slappin’ Leather, the Tush Push or the 
Texas two-step 

But perhaps the most obvious sign that 
country has achieved a mainstream ac- 
ceptability is its new and high profile on 
prime-time television. First came CBs’s 
Country Music Association Awards last 
October, which unexpectedly landed in 
the Nielsen Top 10. Then npc got into the 


Sexy and soulful, this ad- 
mirer of James Taylor and 
Merle Haggard is Brooks’ 





act: it launched a weekly prime-time 
ety show called Hot Country Nights and in 
January aired the special This Is Garth 


Brooks, which helped push the network to | 


its highest Friday-night ratings in more 
than two years. 

Television in fact has worked a revolu- 
tion in the dissemination of the Nashville 
sound. The Nashville Network, which 
Serves as an almost round-the-clock show- 
case for country music performers and 
their videos, has in nine years gone from 
7 million subscribers to 54.5 million. On 
the strength of this success, TNN’s owner, 
Gaylord Entertainment Co., formed a 


AnL.L. Bean dresser and a golf fanatic who lives ona 
course outside Nashville, he is a virtuoso guitarist who 
turned down an offer to join rock’s Dire Straits so he could 
pursue his country career. 


partnership last January with Group W 
Satellite Communications to acquire 
Country Music Television, a service with 
an ambition to do with country music 
what MTV did with pop and rock. In just 14 
months its subscriptions have jumped 
31%, to 15.7 million households. 

The small screen quickly dispelled 
some further myths about country. “The 
image that people had of a country per- 
former was Porter Wagoner—a guy in his 
60s who wears spangles and a highly tai- 
lored cowboy outfit,” says Lloyd Werner, 
who heads sales and marketing for Group 
W. “But country fans discovered that 
country performers looked just like 
them.” And cable executives discovered 
what they had already suspected—that, in 
Werner's words, “a country music fan is 


vari- | not over 60 and does not wear bib overalls, 


drink Lone Star beer from a long- 
stemmed bottle and drive a 20-year-old 
pickup with a shotgun rack in the back.” 

Actually, the country music lover long 
ago abandoned the Southern holler for 
the middle-class suburbia of satellite dish- 
es that politicians like to call the heart- 
land. (Appropriately, the cornfield on the 
set of Hee Haw was recently transformed 
into a mall.) Republicans have under- 
stood this ever since Richard Nixon be- 
came the first President to visit the Grand 
Ole Opry in 1974. George Bush cam- 
paigned with country music stars Loretta 


Beck 


Lynn and Peggy Sue, and made a pilgrim- 
age to Nashville last year for the Country 
Music Association Awards. In many ways, 
the voters Bush was after are those who 
make up the majority of TNN’s audience: 
32% have an income over $40,000, and 
13% make more than $50,000. They are in 
their 30s and early 40s, own their home. 
have one new car and one old one that 
they work on themselves, and when they 
travel, it is by car to places like Walt Dis- 
ney World. 

Country is also benefiting from the de- 
termined eclecticism of the twenty- 
something generation. At a Nashville con- 
cert by country hunk Alan Jackson. 
Brandi Byrd, 19, arrived with her hair 
teased into a punk sculpture, wearing a 
replica of an artfully threadbare Aero- 
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smith outfit. At home she puts her Jack- 
son and Brooks tapes alongside the work 
of groups like Whitesnake, Poison and 
Motley Criie. Says Julie Hall, a 23-year- 
old clerk at TNN: “I’m just as likely to buy 
the Black Crowes as I am to buy a Travis 
Tritt tape. I like good music. I don’t care 
what it is.” 

But country’s message makes the mu- 
sic belong, first and foremost, to the baby 
boomers now coping with being in their 
40s, Twenty-year-olds, says record execu- 
tive Bowen, “are having their first ro 
mance, and we're talking about the third 
divorce over here.” If rock is about feral 





With her big voice and sophisticated stage 
manner, she is one of country’s top sellers. 
Her own boss, she writes songs about 
women who share her grit. 


impulses, country is about spiritual nour- 
ishment. Cultural critic Camille Paglia, 
who has celebrated the Dionysian power 
of rock music in her writings, believes the 
genre suffered an identity crisis as it 
moved further from the rural immediacy 
of folk and blues and lost its restless, 
questing spirit. “In rock you’re getting 
middle-class suburban kids who have no 
experience of anything except what they 
hear on the radio,” she says. “Country 
music speaks emotional truth. Rock has 
drifted from it.” Says Paul Shaffer, David 
Letterman’s bandleader: “Country is soul 
music for white people, and people always 
return to soul music, because that’s where 
the feeling is.” 

If, as in Shaffer's description, coun 
try’s appeal has something to do with race, 
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It is because pop has rarely 
been as racially polarized as 
it is in the era of rap. Country 
fans, who, like their stars, 


The hot-selling 


kowski, 25, who owns a Buffa- 
lo-area painting business, the 
atmosphere in a country bar 
offers another advantage: “It’s 


tend to be white, are not shy  Georgianshoots a less of a pickup scene.” 

about describing their music | yideo. Country's Country music seems right 
as the musical equivalent of high profile on TV on time for the abstinent ’90s. 
the urban escapism known as has worked a Randy Travis’ first hit single, 
white flight. “Thank God for revolution in On the One Hand, set the tone 
rap,” says Bowen. “Every spreading the in 1985, in an ambivalent la- 
morning when they play that [Nashvillesound. ment that “on the one hand, I 


stuff, people come running to 

us.” Says Ralph Emery: “Rap 

music speaks only to black issues, and has 
turned a lot of white people off.” 

But much more than race is involved in 
country’s success. At the end of a decade 
marked by lip-synching scandals and Mate 
rial Girlhood, Americans are reclaiming 
their right tosentimentality, civility anda lit 
tle bit of cellulite on the dance floor. Take, 
for example, some patrons of the Golden 
Nugget, a night spot in Buffalo's flourishing 
country-and-western scene. “In a disco, if 
youre not a size 3, forget it,” says Heidi 
Fisher, 28. “They're into spandex heaven 
And your hair has to be out to here with hair 
spray. I only wear spandex in a dark gym 
Here it’s more relaxed and I can be myself. 
And if someone bumps into you they’re 
more likely to say, ‘Excuse me.’ ” Danny 
Beal, a 27-year-old dairy farmer from near- 
by Darien, says, “It’s the only place I can be 
in public and show my feelings.” And now 
that promiscuity is out, says Gary Marcin- 
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count the reasons/ I could Stay 
with you/. .. But on the other 
hand/ There’s a golden band/ To remind me 
of someone/ Who would not understand.” 
Today the title song of Mike Reid’s album 
Turning for Home is a tribute to his baby 
daughter; George Strait is praising the im- 
mutability of paternal love in Love Without 
End, Amen; Alan Jackson is chanting to his 
wife that /'d Love You All Over Again. 
Marriage counseling is in, and so is stay- 
ing sober. The barfly characters who cried in 
their beer in classic country songs have been 
displaced by yuppified drinkers who, in the 
words of a Reid song, are content to be sit- 
ling on their porch and “sippin’ some wine 
from my coffee cup.” That is, if they're 
drinking at all. In the video Travis Tritt 
made last year for The Whiskey Ain’t Wor- 
kin’, the character he plays pointedly re- 
fuses to drown his sorrows in alcohol. 
rhe women of country music used to 
wait for their wayward husbands to come 
home, or stand by them even when they 
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didn’t. But to country music’s 
postfeminist performers, 
both scenarios seem a waste 
of time. The middle-aged 
women in K.T. Oslin’s work 
are busy warning their lovers 
that they are chronically fick- 
le, are having careers while 
their ex-husbands have custo- 
dy of the child, or are just 
plain contemplating the lega 
cy of their past revolts. “Oh 
we've burned our bras and 
we've burned our dinners 
And we've burned our can- 
dles at both ends,” is her bit- 
tersweet assessment in 80's 
Ladies. Meanwhile, Trisha 
Yearwood sings about a 
woman with such a sense of 
autonomy that she demands 
men “who will cry on my 
shoulder” but won't “follow 
me around.” And in the new 
video for the song Is There 
Life Out There? Reba McEn- 
tire refuses to let a too early 
marriage be an occasion for 
whining: she goes back to col- 
lege and gets a degree. 
“Things don’t always 
work out all right in country 
songs,” says Kevin Phillips, 
author of the 1990 book The Politics of the 
Rich and Poor. “What a perfect backdrop 
for a recession that is undercutting the 
American Dream.” Clint Black’s One 
More Payment is a classic hard-times com- 
plaint about the rent, the banker at the 
door, and a roof that is crumbling. But the 
current country songs also hurl Molotov 
cocktails at the upper classes and the sys- 
tem that favors them. Brooks succeeded 
last year in making a national barroom an- 
them out of Friends in Low Places, which 
turned an abandoned lover’s rey enge into 
an act of social protest. “Blame it all on 
my roots,” he sang. “I showed up in boots 
And ruined your black-tie affair.” 
Country's appeal is not a function of 
the leading economic indicators, howev 
er. It draws its power mostly from people 
like Jyne Kubas, 52, an Alan Jackson fan 
who is not embarrassed to say she still 
hurts from her divorce 10 years ago 
“*Cowboys don’t die and heroes don’t 
cry,’” she says, repeating the sardonic 
opening lines of Jackson’s song Here in 
the Real World. “He says life is not like 
the movies. I used to tell people he took 
a phrase out of my life.” For Kubas. as 
for many of the nation’s still growing 
ranks of country fans, the songs are pre- 
cious musical absolutions, forgiv ing them 
for the vanities they cherished and lost, 
and gently nudging them through middle 
age. —With reporting by Georgia Harbison/ 
Buffalo 
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By JAY COCKS 


Every night is Funny 
Night. 

Here is this unlikely 
new country superstar, 
with his acetylene eyes 
and chipmunk cheeks, stalking the con- 
cert stage, acting up, acting crazy, climb- 
ing the rigging and blitzing the crowd with 
bravura. He’s part Jolson and part Jagger, 
pulling stunts that smack more of the Fill- 
more than the Opry, and the audience 
hollers for him, feasts on him, lets itself go 
nuts with him. Nicely nuts. Mannerly nuts. 
Country nuts. 

Here it is, almost a quarter-century 
later, and Garth Brooks, 30, is still the star 
of Funny Night, a family ritual from his 
childhood in Yukon (pop. 21,400), the 
Oklahoma City suburb where young 
Troyal Garth Brooks would knock himself 
out trying to outshine his sister and four 
brothers. Only difference now is that the 
venue’s gotten bigger, and the stakes high- 
er. Dramatically higher. Today this guy 
with the excess longitude under the chin is 
the new face of pop music, 1992. 

Damn. Or hot damn, depending on 
your tolerance for show-biz artifice and 
nonspontaneous combustion. Brooks is a 
pretty fair songwriter and a hokey holy 
terror of a performer. He has a solid, 
pleasant voice—short on character and 
totally short-changed on funk—and he’s 








possessed of a mean weather eye for the 
prevailing winds of showbiz. He went to 
Oklahoma State University on a partial 
athletic scholarship (“Athletics always 
kept me in school”) and majored in adver- 
tising and marketing. That background, 
competitive and commercially calculated, 
gave him a cool edge when he was ready to 
make his assault on Nashville. “Stunk at 
everything I did,” he claims. “Music was 
the one thing I felt proud of.” 

Country ran in his family. His mom, 
Colleen Carroll Brooks, was a ’S0s-era 
singer who performed with Red Foley on 
Ozark Jubilee. When he married his sweet- 
heart Sandy Mahl in 1986, he confesses, 
“it was the last thing I wanted to do. I hat- 
ed being tied down.” But it was Mahl who 
kept his hope alive when he wanted to quit 
Nashville for a while, look for a regular 
job back home in Oklahoma and maybe 
try the music business again later. “I’m not 
makin’ this trip every year,” she told him. 
“Either we're diggin’ in, or we're goin’ 
home for good.” They dug in, and six 
months later Brooks signed with Capitol 
Records. “I am so thankful to God and 
Sandy,” Brooks says. “It turned out real 
well for me.” 

What has given Brooks his edge is 
serendipity, and a keen sense of timing. “I 
really admire him,” says Reba McEntire. 
“He has great instincts, and he is great 
at marketing.” Brooks’ inspiration was to 
kick loose, not at the conventions of the mu- 
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sic so much 
at the constraints 


governing perfor- 


as 


mance. His music Ofcourse he 

has enough rock looks pleased 
echo to catch the — with himself: 

ear of anyone he’sjuststood 
fleecing rap or country music on 
dance synth on — its head without 
the radio, but it’s | taking his 

not aggressive Stetsonoff. 


or demanding. It 

certainly isn’t 

haunting—you'll have to search far afield 
from Brooks before you glimpse the ghost 
of Hank Williams—but it is insinuating. 
Even when it’s tackling a fairly serious 
subject like domestic violence, as in The 
Thunder Rolls, it sounds well, nice. 
Maybe not entirely appropriate, but it sure 
goes down smooth. 

Growing up, Brooks idolized country 
sapmasters like Dan Fogelberg, but not 
for him the doe-eyed, achingly sincere de- 
livery of that stereotypical singer-song- 
writer. Brooks pulverizes his songs in per- 
formance, putting each one across as if it 
were Born to Run. He has the brass of Billy 
Joel but a sweetness of temper that keeps 
him on the south side of overbearing. All 
that, and a beaver felt Stetson (size 7%) 
that makes him look dorky. Deliberately, 
one assumes. 

Brooks manufactures a kind of hydro- 
genated country music—pop and branch 
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| hell anthems as Here’s 





water—that has a message and no 
menace, just as his live shows have the 
trappings of rock without rock’s edge of 
danger or (as in the case of Bruce Spring- 
Steen) its all-out emotional engagement. 
He’s a country performer not only for 
country folk who want a kick, but for city 
slickers who don’t want to stray too far 
from the superficial trappings of rock. 
He’s new and familiar at the same time. 
And at the right time. 

The new country heat has made it easi- 
er for some other voices, too, to break 


Her roots are in the Carter fam- 
ily, but her songs are singular; 
she's country’s tight connection 
to the past and future. 


through. There is Clint Black, who is less | 


showy than Brooks but pithier, kind of 
like a whistle-clean Merle Haggard. His 
1989 hit single, A Better Man, was a true 
heartrender, a no-nonsense male confes- 
sional, and suggests that his new album, 
due in September, will be worth the wait. 
There are the Kentucky Headhunters, de- 
scribed by their rhythm guitarist Richard 
Young as “the scariest things in country 
music.” The KenHeads blend whimsy, 
old-time picking and some refried hippie 
riffs with the dynamism of a rock band 
from some Ozark Oly mpus. 

Chere is Travis Tritt, whose early af- 
fection for the Allman Brothers and the 
Eagles can be heard in the lush melan- 
choly of his tunes and such spiky go-to- 
@ Quarter (Call 


68 


F Music 


Someone Who Cares). And there are Car- 
lene Carter and Rosanne Cash, two of 
country’s most valuable and idiosyncratic 
talents. Cash has an intellectual rowdi- 
ness—cut with an adult dose of rock— 
that makes most of this new group sound 
like Sunday choristers. Carter (part of the 
legendary Carter family) is a kind of roots 
rebel and hard to pin down, but last year’s 
! Fell in Love washer breakthrough hit 
Sylvia Plath at the honky-tonk. 

There are any number of voices sing- 


ing behind and slightly to the left of 


What to make of a band that looks like hippie 
refugees turned organic 
like The Ballad of Davy 
down? Just be glad they're country too. 


Brooks, and plenty of impressionable ears 
waiting to hear, including many who are 
wandering over from the scorched earth 
of hard rock and many who are tuning in 
from the realms of pop. George Ward, as- 
sistant director of the Texas State Histori- 
cal Association, cautions purists about the 
“romantic tendency to look at country as 
having been purer in the past, and less 
commercial. That is misleading, because it 
was commercial from the start.” True 
enough. But never before has country 
been so pop-specific and so Savvy about 
the mainstream. 

Never mind the artifice. Never mind 
that Tritt calls his songs “country music 
with a rock-’n’-roll attitude,” or that Ken 
Kragin, one of the country’s key manag- 
ers, calls Brooks “to some extent a George 
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farmers and plays tunes 
Crockett to burn the house 


Strait clone . . . kind of a cheerleader run- 
ning around onstage, whipping up enthu- 
siasm.” Forget all that and remember Wil- 
lie Nelson’s observation: “It doesn’t 
matter to a real music fan whether the guy 
has on a hat or not. The real talent, when 
it gets an audience, will show through.” 
And keep a little perspective, too, bor- 
rowed from the wonderful Emmylou Har- 
ris, who was mixing country and rock un- 
der the influence of Gram Parsons while 
Brooks was still mooning over his Fogel- 
berg LPs. She likes all these upstarts just 





With lines that can square off 
against anyone’s, Cash makes 
volatile, inventive music that 

shows real rebel spunk. 


fine but reminds us that “they're good— 
not better. Not better than Merle Hag- 
gard or George Jones.” 

Measured by the standard of Willie 
and Merle, of George and Hank, of the 
Carter family and Johnny Cash, Brooks 
really does seem to be what he says he is, 
“a pretty average guy,” and doubtless it 
will take time, hard traveling and a lot 
more music to make him better than aver- 
age. But there are detonations all over the 
country field today, and Brooks has al- 
ready lit more than his share of fuses. 
Considering the albums he’s sold, consid- 
ering the audiences he’s reached, and 
touched, and enlarged, there is nothing 
average about his accomplishments. Or 
even his hat size. —With reporting by 
Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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Talking About the Untalkable 





_ As jobs grow scarcer and resentments rise, blacks and 
whites give Studs Terkel an earful about race and class 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 
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I n Article I, Section 2 of the Constitu- 

tion of the United States, the Founding 
Fathers decided to count three-fifths of a 
state’s slaves toward its representation in 
Congress. Put another way, most blacks in 
America were, at one time, considered to 
be only three-fifths of a person. 

This national birth defect went uncor- 
rected until the Civil Rights 
Act of 1866 established 
“that all persons born in the 
United States ... are here- 
by declared to be citizens of 
the United States.” Passed 
during the most exhilarat- 
ing days of Reconstruction, 
the act was greeted with of- 
ficious optimism. “If there 
is anything by which the 
American people are trou- 
bled, and if there is any- 
thing with which the Ameri- 
can statesman is perplexed 
and vexed, it is what to do 
with the negro,” said one 
Yankee Senator. “Now, as 
a definition, this amend- 
ment settles it.” 

| Not according to Studs 
| Terkel and the dissonant 
multiracial chorus in his 


newest book, Race: How 
Blacks and Whites Think 
and Feel About the Ameri- 


can Obsession (New Press; 
403 pages; $24.95). Even 
the liberal whites in its 
pages admit to deepening fears and ani- 
mosity toward the growing urban black 
underclass. Most of the blacks who talked 
into Terkel’s tape recorder do not think 
they will ever be five-fifths American. Jo- 
seph Lattimore, 50, a Chicago insurance 
broker, describes himself as typical. “Be- 
ing black in America is like being forced to 
wear ill-fitting shoes,” he says. “Some 
people can bear the uncomfort more than 
others. Some people can block it from 
| their mind, some can’t. When you see 
some acting docile and some acting mili- 
tant, they have one thing in common: the 
shoe is uncomfortable. It always has been 
and always will be.” 

Terkel, 79, put oral history on the best- 
seller lists. History may be too strong a 
| word. What Terkel does is refine and 

package the radio call-in show between 
hard covers. It is a natural step for the 


man who for 35 years has been the host of 
his own talk show on Chicago’s WeMT. In 
his checked shirts, and suits that look like 
they are sent out to be cleaned and rum- 
pled, Terkel is the city’s most recognizable 
author. The dapper Saul Bellow would be 
a close second. Scott Turow’s commuter 
camouflage renders him nearly invisible. 
Can someone who transcribes other 
people’s words truly be called a writer? In 





Terkel: the curse of the uncomfortable shoe 


Terkel’s case the question seems irrele- 
vant. His books may not have the scope of 
literature or the authority of social sci- 
ence, but they do pack the wallop of the- 
ater—particularly the declamatory, politi- 
cal theater of the 1930s as exemplified by 
Clifford Odets’ Waiting for Lefty. 

Waiting for Studs, one does not have 
to wait too long. He has published eight 
books, including Hard Times (the Depres- 
sion) and “The Good War” (World War 
II). There was also Talking to Myself. a 
memoir of a life that included careers in 
acting, sports announcing and journalism. 
Terkel’s earlier ambition was “to have a 
nice civil service job.” It is hard to imag- 
ine. His disdain for bureaucracy and sym- 
pathy for the underdog would have pro- 
duced an unlikely paper pusher. The 
crusty populism asserted itself two years 
ago when his publisher, André Schiffrin, 
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was forced out as head of Pantheon by the 
parent company, Random House. Dra- 
matically terming the dismissal “a barbar- 
ic act,” Terkel left the world of bottom- 
line publishing to join Schiffrin at the New 
Press, established earlier this year as a 
foundation-supported specialist in social 
issues. Race is the house’s first book, one 
that will undoubtedly turn a profit for the 
nonprofit publisher, 

Readers should also receive substan- 
tial returns on their investment. Most of 
Terkel’s working-class and professional 
respondents are from the Chicago region, 
but their attitudes are not regional. Or- 
chestrated by Terkel, the consensus is not 


| out of line with what most readers, North, 


South, East or West, already feel in their 


| guts: that race relations and perceptions 


of them are more confusing and emotion- 
ally complex than they were in the hopeful 
days of the civil rights movement and Lyn- 
don Johnson’s Great Society programs. 


i t is no surprise that the tensions appear 
greatest where the economy is weakest 
and the class lines closest. So white work- 
ers competing for the same jobs as black 


| workers express their resentment about 


affirmative action. Equally indignant are 
blacks who began to enter the work force 
only to be ejected by the recession. Peri- 
odically Terkel calls on an expert to pro- 
vide an overview to the folk commentary. 
Despite obvious racial progress, few are 
optimistic. “You have young black men 
coming up now who would have worked in 
factories,” says Professor Douglas Massey 
of the University of Chicago. “But there 
are far less such places today. Aside from 








working at McDonald’s for the rest of | 


their lives, what can they aspire to, with- 
out an education? They're not in a posi- 
tion to support a family.” 

The same can be said for the growing 


| class of undereducated white youth, a 


threatening prospect considering how 
cloudy and volatile are the thoughts and 
feelings Terkel assembles. This is under- 
standable. Race itself is an irrational sub- 
ject, which may be “the American obses- 
sion” but is not an American invention. 


| The 3,000-year-old Rig-Veda tells of the 


Aryan god Indra’s hatred for the black- 
skinned anasya. Han dynasty historians 
(right for the wrong reasons) believed yel- 
low-haired, green-eyed people evolved 
from primates. The Babylonian Talmud 
attributes the blackness of Ham's descen- 
dants to Jehovah's curse. 

More than an obsession, race and rac- 
ism appear to be inseparable parts of a 
deep neurosis in the human psyche. In 
which case, the value of Terkel’s latest 
book is not theatrical, sociological or his- 
torical but therapeutic—a promising 
group session for a nation that loves to 
talk. 2 

















Switched at birth: Godet as young Thomas 
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TOTO LE HEROS 
Directed and Written 
by Jaco Van Dormael 








By RICHARD CORLISS 


D oesn’t every child sometimes feel like 
an orphan? In the dark night of the 
crib, didn’t we imagine’we were kidnapped 
by Gypsies or abandoned to the wolves? A 
child’s bleak isolation and his need to find a 
haven in fantasy are the mind’s first defense 
mechanisms. In Jaco Van Dormael’s rich 
and rewarding Belgian film, young Thomas 
Van Hasebroeck (Thomas Godet) has such 
fears and daydreams. He believes he was 
switched at birth with Alfred, the boy next 
door. And he has created an alter €g0, a se- 
cret agent named Toto, who mows down 
bad guys like Alfred. These inventions help 
Thomas anticipate the cruel challenge of 
adulthood, but they can’t help him over- 
come it. Soap bubbles are not armor. 
Doesn't every old man, if he has out- 
lived his family, feel like an orphan? De- 
prived of that loving touch, he relies on 
memory, a frail thing that ornaments the 
past and shackles him to it. So it is with the 
old Thomas (Michel Bouquet). In the 
bleak prison of a retirement home, Thom- 
as now has only one animating purpose: to 
kill Alfred, who stole his life. Reviewing 
this life, Thomas finds it as mundane as it 
is painful: “Nothing ever happened in this 
guy’s story.” But the rest of Toto le Hé- 
ros—which hopscotches over scenes from 
infancy, childhood and young manhood 





| gives the lie to this dour assessment. It 


also demonstrates, with poignancy and 
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Old Thomas (Bouquet) 








sharp wit, that there are vigorous new 
| Ways to tell an old man’s story. 

As a child, Thomas has a verdant inte- 
rior life; he creates beguiling explanations 
for every chapter in his family history. For 
the meeting of his father, a pilot, and his 
mother: “Dad’s a plane driver. One day he 
fell into Mom's garden and stayed there,” 
For the begetting of his older sister: 
“Mom smoked a cigarette, Dad licked 
Mom’s hand, and that’s how Alice was 
born.” For his younger brother, who has 
Down syndrome: “Célestin was born in a 
washing machine. That’s why he’s funny.” 

Outside, the bul- 
ly Alfred 
Thomas, goads Cé- 
lestin and pursues 
: Alice. Better to stay 


who plays magical 
parlor tricks, a 
mother bountiful 
with her caresses, a 
sister who loves 
Thomas shamelessly 
and will defy death 
to verify her passion. 
Perhaps Alice (the elfin enchantress San- 
drine Blancke) is the reason Thomas has 
decided he is only a visitor here. If he is not 
her brother, he can someday be her lover, 

So Thomas’ home seems an ideal uni- 
verse, a fortress shielding him from all the 
Alfreds outside. But for the young adult 
Thomas (Jo De Backer), life is a constant 
adjustment to loss—a perpetual replay- 
ing, in ever sadder variations, of child- 
hood’s magnificent and tert ifying dreams. 
He meets a woman, Evelyne (Mereille 
Perrier); because she looks like Alice, he 
must fall in love with her. Evelyne is the 
mature fulfillment of Alice’s promise, yes, 
but she is also a Photocopy, enlarged and a 
bit smudged, of his vision of Edenic sensu- 
ality. And just as Alice had appeared, in 
Thomas’ jealous eyes, to flirt with the hat- 
ed Alfred, so will Evelyne, all unawares, 
lure him back into his rival’s orbit. 

In his first feature, Van Dormael, 34, 
shuffles Thomas’ memories into a meld of 
brief, telling scenes. But the allusive struc- 
ture is not just a director’s game. It is the 
best way to present a man’s life. NOL as it is 
but as it is remembered, and to cue us to 
recognize that a father’s, a mother’s, a sib- 
ling’s love is a precious, imperiled gift. 
The movie is as complex as a cryptic cross- 
word, and as direct as Célestin’s greeting 
when Thomas comes to visit his retarded 
brother: “You're here. I’m happy.” 

One may need a second viewing to ap- 
preciate the subtle artistry of the web Toto 
weaves around a man to whom “nothing 
ever happened.” So see the movie. then 
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Stay and see it again. Some of life’s. and 
the cinema’s, most beautiful moments de- | 
Serve to be relived immediately, . 
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Henry Grunwald 


THE YEAR 


2000 


Is it the end—or just the beginning? 


ertain expressions can be rendered only in French. Esprit de corps. Joie de 
vivre. Cherchez la femme. Croissant. They don’t really work in translation. 
And that is true of fin de siécle. “End of the century” sounds flat and clunky. 
It doesn’t carry the suggestion conveyed by the original of hectic decay and a 


sort of perfumed dying fall. 


When the expression fin de siécle first appeared in France roughly 100 years ago, it 
meant modern and up-to-date, but it quickly acquired a very negative connotation, and 


people spoke of a sickness—la maladie de fin de siecle. The 
term was applied to anything thought to be corrupt, febrile, 
degenerate. 

What some people called decadent, others called modern. 
The Fauve painter André Derain complained that “we are the 
mushrooms on ancient dunghills.” But the dunghills pro- 
duced the art and literature of the modern age, with their de- 
liberate and unprecedented break from history and tradition. 

In the optimistic, progress-obsessed U.S., the fin de sié- 
cle had a different tone and temper. The new century 
seemed to be the new frontier, and predictions about what it 
would bring were rampant. Many were accurate, from air- 
planes to television to freeways to disposable bottles. There 
were some howlers as well, including the forecast that autos 
would make streets as quiet as country lanes, that there 
would be no trees left in America by 1920, and that by the 
end of the 20th century, blacks would constitute about two- 
thirds of the U.S. population. 

No prophet could anticipate what actually did happen. 
So here we are, an incredible, terrible, marvelous century lat- 
er, nearing our own fin de siécle—and fin de millennium. 

How do we measure up in comparison? We are beset bya 
whole range of discontents and confusions. For a great 
many, the dunghill has become a natural habitat. Derain and 
other observers of depravity would, in fact, be stunned by the 
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chaos of manners and speech, by the hellish ubiquity of 
crime and the easy—one might almost say the democratic— 
availability of drugs; by the new varieties of decadence— 
rock songs about rape and suicide, pornography at the cor- 
ner newsstand, commercials for S&M clubs on your friendly 
cable channel, not to mention telephone sex. 

The prophets of doom from the previous fin de siécle 
would also find much to welcome. Murky but menacing pre- 
dictions by Nostradamus are widely quoted. Survivalists are 
digging caves. Evangelical sects are getting ready for famine, 
flood, comets and war to accompany the End of the Days, as 
outlined in the books of Daniel and Revelation. 

Nevertheless, some of the most persistent forecasts of 
doom have so far not come true, and others keep being re- 
called, like defective cars. So our Cassandras have to try 
harder. The prospect of ips unchecked gets more attention 
than the ever growing life expectancy, and gene technology 
Suggests nefarious experiments with life itself as much as 
dramatic new ways of preventing disease. We have come to 
distrust science. The public even seems bored with space 
travel, although in hindsight it may prove to be, along with 
the computer, the most important achievement of our 
century. 

In 1907 Henry Adams wrote that in the modern world 
the dynamo had replaced the Virgin as the power that drives 
history. Were he around today, it is the computer, not the dy- 
namo, that would impress him with its occult powers and em- 
anations of moral force. It enables the mind to ask questions, 
find answers, stockpile knowledge and devise plans to move 
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mountains, if not worlds. 

We do have our indomi- 
table optimists. An outfit 
called the Millennium Soci- 
ety has lined up the QE2 to 
transport 3,000 people, all 
presumably upbeat, to a 
huge celebration at the 
Great Pyramid of Cheops. 
The authors of Megatrends 
2000 look to “a period of 
stunning technological in- 
novation, unprecedented 
economic opportunity, sur- 
prising political reform and 
great cultural rebirth.” 

Whether pessimists or 
optimists, we are once 
again awed by the fin-de- 
siécle frisson. As Barbara 
Tuchman put it, people feel 
“as if the hand of God were 
turning a page in human 
fate.” We have a sense of 
things ending and others 
beginning. 

First, of course, we are 
witnessing the end of com- 
munism and beginning to 
cope with what this will mean for capitalism. 

Second, we are witnessing the end of nationalism as we 
have known it, and beginning to look for new international 
arrangements. 

And third, we are witnessing the end, or at least the de- 
cline, of an age of unbelief and beginning what may be a new 
age of faith. 

The end of communism (and it is the end, its temporary 
survival in China notwithstanding) is 
something we have not yet been able to 
assimilate. It is like suddenly being with- 
out a familiar pain, like the void left by a 
missing limb. 

From the moment in 1917 when Le- 
nin arrived at the Finland Station in the 
city that would for decades bear his 
name, the conflict with communism has 
overshadowed our century. It dominat- 
ed our politics, our hopes and fears, our 
view of the world. It cost us many lives 
and much money. We learned to live 
with a permanent enemy, studied his ev- 
ery trait and listened to his endless, drea- 
ry polemics (we should not overlook 
sheer boredom as a factor in commu- 
nism’s fall). 


Kit SE3Nd VEINS 
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and democracy 


nd now all this is gone. A 
few words should be said 
over communism’s corpse. 
For one thing, it was not an 
illusion. Its incredibly fast 
collapse tempts many to believe that the 
threat was never all that real or serious, 
and that it proves yesterday’s doves to 
have been right. That view is mistaken. 
All the evidence confirms that the resis- 
tance of the West, including the Ameri- 
can arms buildup, was essential to bring- 
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though, for a long time, 
nationalism and 
tribalism will remain 
intractable forces, 
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ing about the collapse of the system so quickly and so totally. 

At the same time, it is true that Western pressure could 
not have accomplished what it did if the the system had not 
been deeply flawed. Marxism-Leninism—and socialism in 
general—embodied the basic fallacy that people do their 
best work in a vast collective, rather than in free pursuit of 
their self-interest, and that government or bureaucrats can 
run an efficient, egalitarian economy. 

Some heavy gloating on our side is fully justified. But the 
collapse of communism does not guarantee the permanent, 
universal triumph of capitalism and democracy. 

We must remember what gave birth to communism in 
the first place: the social upheavals and new poverty brought 
about by the Industrial Revolution, troubles that preceded 
its immense benefits. The man-made calamities of the capi- 
talist free market constituted, as it were, acts of God without 
God. The socialist movements that sprang up in protest were 
animated partly by Luddite rage, partly by the dreams of a 
just and stable society, a New Jerusalem. These dreams have 
not been eradicated by their devastating practical failure. 

We have immensely mitigated the harshness of early cap- 
italism, have in fact transformed it beyond recognition; but 
we have still not solved its basic contradiction. This is not, as 
Marx thought, economic but psychological: on the one hand, 
capitalism requires the engine of self-interest—or greed, if 
you will—while on the other hand, society requires attention 
to the general interest—the taming of greed. We are still 
pulled back and forth between these two poles. 

Basically we like the free market only as long as the 
trend is up. As soon as the inevitable downturn occurs, we 
complain bitterly and expect the government to fix things. 
We want to have it both ways—the energy and dynamism 
of capitalism, plus stability and security, It is simply im- 
possible to square the circle completely. But we seem to 
be working out a new geometry. We are rethinking the in- 
teraction between the government, private enterprise, the 
local community and the individual. 

The private sector can be monstrous- 
ly inefficient too, quite often owing to 
the very sins typical of government: bu- 
reaucracy and inflexibility. But sooner or 
later, market forces catch up. Something 
similar will have to happen in govern- 
ment. Cities are already bringing compe- 
tition into the picture by privatizing ser- 
vices, including street cleaning, police, 
even prisons. The new federal highway 
bill partly privatizes road maintenance. 
Privatization is not the answer to every- 
thing, but some enthusiasts, including 
Norman Macrae of the Economist, sug- 
gest that people will someday elect com- 
mercial firms instead of politicians to 
run their cities. 

We are starting to see that econom- 
ics is at bottom psychology. The most 
successful economies in the world are, 
more than anything else, the expression 
of a people’s spirit, will and intelligence. 
We will need a new sense of drive, less 
emphasis on “rights” and more on re- 
sponsibility—in short, we must create a 
new psychological climate. 

It is not reassuring, however, to see 
the reappearance of that favorite Ameri- 
can animal, the scapegoat. Whatever Ja- 
pan’s reluctance to open its markets, the 
biggest share of the blame for our eco- 




















nomic and social troubles rests with ourselves—our compla- 
cency, our neglect of education, aggravated by the deteriora- 
tion of the family and lack of social discipline. 

There is little doubt that in the next century, the world’s 
economic center of gravity will shift to Asia. As a Pacific 
power, the U.S. can and should participate in that shift, and 
this could spur a long-term American resurgence. But it 
won't happen if we succumb to economic nationalism. 

As communism crashes, nationalism seems to be replac- 
ing it as a menace. The Soviet Union has broken up into a 
clutch of quarrelsome new countries: yesterday’s republics 
whose names we are still learning. They will be lucky if they 
are not torn apart by civil war like Yugoslavia. The Balkans 
are back with a vengeance. 


istorically, nationalism—as distinct from na- 

tionality or patriotism—is a fairly recent de- 

velopment. For a thousand years after the fall 

of Rome, people’s loyalties were to their 

church, their lords, their rights and duties un- 
der the feudal system, to their guilds, eventually to their 
King. 

Only in the French Revolution did nationalism burst 
forth, complete with flag and anthem. Nationalism became a 
new religion. Altars were raised to the French nation, with 
the inscription THE CITIZEN IS BORN, LIVES AND DIES FOR 
LA PATRIE. 

Given such messianic megalomania, national freedom 
didn’t lead to individual freedom. On the contrary. In the 
name of the French nation, Paris long suppressed the na- 
tional aspirations of Bretons and Normans; as soon as the 
Hungarians gained a measure of independence, they did the 
same with their Slavic minorities; and so on. 

All this, unfortunately, is as pertinent as ever today, Af- 
ter two world wars, some thought that we might be heading 
for something approximating world government. But na- 
tionalism proved stronger than anybody had expected. New 
nations proliferated, many of them hardly viable; at last 
count we have 170 sovereign states in the world speaking 
4,000 different languages. 

And yet something is happening to 
the traditional nation-state. It is begin- 
ning to explode in two directions. Some 
of the newer, less stable states are ex- 
ploding downward, as it were, into ever 
smaller ethnic or religious units—which 
really is not nationalism but tribalism. 
Such splintering in the name of self- 
determination and freedom is under- 
standable, but can also be dangerous. It 
makes no sense for every tribe, every 
language group, every cultural commu- 
nity to try to be sovereign. 

The nation-state is also exploding 
upward, into larger units, notably the 
European Community. It has not 
eradicated national rivalries, or xeno- 
phobia, or protectionism, or the dan- 
ger of international trade wars, But 
the historic fact is that Western Eu- 
rope has learned the momentous les- 
son: that war and conquest no longer 
lead to economic prosperity. Bending 
sovereignty, states are increasingly 
joining to cope with such common 
problems as the environment, com- 
munications, nuclear proliferation and 
a whole range of issues that used to 
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be “internal affairs”—in- 
cluding human rights. 

In much of the world, 
though, for a long time, na- 
tionalism and tribalism will 
remain intractable forces, 
especially in the Middle 
East, where they are mixed 
with deep religious pas- 
sions, hatreds and dreams 
of revenge. In the long run, 
only the promise of eco- 
nomic progress, much as it 
may be loathed by Islamic 
fundamentalists and others, 
can dissolve such atavistic 
rages. A Japanese manage- 
ment expert says, “People 
don’t want nationality and 
soil; they want satellites and 
Sony.” A little glib, per- 
haps. But ultimately there is 
a universal desire in the 
Third World to achieve the 
better life that the devel- 
oped world promises, or, 
as sociologist Alvin Toffler 
puts it, for the slow world to 
catch up with the fast world. 
The U.S. and other ad- 
vanced nations will have to 
help. It is ironic that at this 
very moment the U.S. itself seems threatened by a kind of 
tribalism, flying the “multicultural” flag. 

One of the most remarkable things about the 20th centu- 
ry, more than technological progress and physical violence, 
has been the deconstruction of man (and woman). We are 
seeing a reaction against that phenomenon. 

Our view of man obviously depends on our view of God. 
The Age of Reason exalted humankind 
but still admitted God as a sort of su- 
preme philosopher-king or chairman of 
the board who ultimately presided over 
the glories achieved by reason and sci- 
ence. The humanist 19th century voted 
him out. It increasingly saw reason and 
science irreconcilably opposed to reli- 
gion, which would fade away. 
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ecular humanism (a respect- 

able term even though it be- 

came a right-wing swearword) 

stubbornly insisted that mo- 

rality need not be based on the 
supernatural. But it gradually became 
clear that ethics without the sanction of 
some higher authority simply were not 
compelling. 

The ultimate irony, or perhaps trage- 
dy, is that secularism has not led to hu- 
manism. We have gradually dissolved— 
deconstructed—the human being into a 
bundle of reflexes, impulses, neuroses, 
nerve endings. The great religious her- 
esy used to be making man the measure 
of all things; but we have come close to 
making man the measure of nothing. 

The mainstream churches have 


Despite our cynicism 
about our politicians, we 
can't quite resist the 
sneaking hope that the 
next occupant of the 
White House will set 
everything to rights 
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tried in various ways to adapt themselves to a secular age. 
The Roman Catholic Church made its liturgy accessible in 
the vernacular and turned increasingly from saving souls to 
saving society. The major Protestant denominations also 
increasingly emphasized social activism and tried to dilute 
dogma to accommodate 20th century rationality and diver- 
sity. Churches not only permitted the ordination of wom- 
en—long overdue—but are seriously debating the ordina- 
tion of homosexuals and the sanctioning of homosexual 
marriages. Fin de siécle? 

But none of these reforms are arresting the sharp decline 
of the mainstream churches, Why not? The answer seems to 
be that while orthodox religion can be stifling, liberal reli- 
gion can be empty. Many people seem to want a faith that is 
rigorous and demanding, or else more personal and emo- 
tional. That explains in part why denom- 
inations outside the mainstream are 
doing well, including Fundamentalists 
(despite the decline of the scandal-rid- 
dled TV ministries). 

Equally significant is the flood of 
substitute religions. The most promi- 
nent of these is the so-called New Age 
movement—a vast, amorphous hodge- 
podge of spiritualism, faith healing, rein- 
carnation, meditation, yoga, macrobiot- 
ic diets, mystical environmentalism and 
anything else that helps transform the 
self. Its followers sound as if they were 
born again, but without Christ. A motto 
often used by them is borrowed from Jo- 
seph Campbell: “Follow your bliss.” 

The New Age bliss has grown to ex- 
traordinary proportions, with maga- 
zines, books, records, mass merchan- 
dising. Large corporations have dab- 
bled in New Age techniques to control 
stress in their managers. Some New 
Agers often affirm that all is God, 
hence all is good. As Chesterton said. 
“When men stop believing in God, they 
don’t believe in nothing; they believe in 
anything.” 

But the New Age phenomenon 
points to a void that our society has left 
in people’s lives. They don’t need Sartre 
to find existence meaningless. In New 
Perspectives Quarterly, author Christo- 
pher Lasch laments the loss of institu- 
tions of “organic unity” like family, 
neighborhood and religion, a loss to 
which “liberalism never had an answer.” 

The irrepressible religious impulse—the revenge of the 
sacred, as it has been called—is perhaps even more clearly 
displayed outside our own country. Note the spread of Is- 
lamic fundamentalism, the strength of Hinduism, both often 
accompanied by violence. Throughout the Third World, 
Christian churches, especially the Evangelicals, are gaining 
more converts than ever before. In Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union, despite decades of officially imposed 
atheism, religion is once again a major force. 

Where will all this lead? Just possibly, to a real new age of 
faith. Not a new universal religion, or the return of a medi- 
eval sort of Christianity overarching all of society—nor, one 
hopes, the resurgence of what might be called the Bible Belt 
Inquisition, But we may be heading into an age when faith 
will again be taken seriously, and when it will again play a 
major part in our existence. As the Swiss-born theologian 





During the past hundred 
years, we have made 
almost unbelievable 

material and social 
progress; what has not 
changed is the nature of 
humanity and our never 
ending challenge 


Hans Kiing says, “Ethics must again become public instead 
of merely personal.” 

For a long time we Americans considered our nation it- 
self as the fulfillment of a sort of millennium. a divinely or- 
dained new order, God’s own attempt to start over. The no- 
tion is far from dead, and it doesn’t show up merely in 
Fourth of July patriotism. There is. for instance, the Pan- 
glossy suggestion from a serious academic that, at least in 
theory, we have devised so perfect a system that we have 
reached the end of history, 

In our daily lives, we believe ina great many small secular 
millenniums; one of them is success. Romance is a kind of 
millennium too, and we cling to it with amazing fidelity, de- 
Spite sexual freedom and divorce—the triumph, as Dr. John- 
son said about second marriages, of hope over experience. 
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ur elections also inspire 

some millennial attitudes; 

despite our cynicism about 

our politicians, we can’t 

quite resist the sneaking 
hope that the next occupant of the 
White House will set everything to 
rights. There is a similar feeling about 
our great secular crusades—for civil 
rights, for the environment. We believe 
that these problems can be solved for 
good; and while we do achieve tremen- 
dous improvements, we keep being sur- 
prised if they are neither complete nor 
permanent. 

We have a hard time accepting the 
notion that history is not a steady as- 
cent, that it can move us from high civi- 
lization to barbarism, from democracy 
to dictatorship, from licentiousness to 
prudery—and back. During the past 
hundred years, let alone the past thou- 
sand, we have made almost unbeliev- 
able material and social progress; what 
has not changed is the nature of human- 
ity and our never ending challenge: to 
keep working, to keep mending, to keep 
building. It has been suggested that Sis- 
yphus is the myth most typical of the hu- 
man condition. A better choice might 
be Faust, who, after all his dealings with 
God and the devil (not to mention Hel- 
en and Gretchen), winds up erecting 
dams against the tides of the North Sea, 
dams that are never totally secure and 
must always be rebuilt. Goethe points the moral, “Only he 
deserves his life and his freedom who conquers them anew 
every day.” 

Not a bad message for America right now. The year 2000 
could very well open a second American Century, given a 
major, national effort of will. Absent that, it could also be the 
beginning of the end of the U.S. as a significant power, and 
we could (to vary what Beyond the Fringe once said about 
Britain) sink, not giggling but grumbling, into the sea. The 
outcome is up to us, 

So let’s, by all means, approach our fin de siécle. our fin 
de millennium, with what joy we can muster. Let’s get 
aboard the QE2; let's celebrate at the Great Pyramid or 
wherever. And then let’s get down to work again, and back to 
reality. 

But let’s not assume that the next millennium will be the 
Millennium. a 
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